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Prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  probably  will  remain  large  enough  to  maif,i.ain  a  high  level  of  consump- 

below  a  year  earlier  until  at  least  next  spring.   Pro-  tion  and  exports  and  still  increase  ending  stocks 

duction  is  expected  to  increase  and  the  inventory  of  most  food  fats  above  the  relatively  low  level 

building  which  took  place  a  year  earlier  probably  prevailing  in  recent  years, 
will   not   be  repeated.     Prospective  supplies  are 
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Table  1.-     Wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  fats,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets,  and  Index  numbers 
of  prices  of  fats  and  oils,  September  19't9  and  195°.  July-Septenber  1951 


Item 


'September 


1951 


September 


Cents 


Cents 


Butter,  92-8Core,  Chicago   :  61.9 

Butter,  92-8Core,  N.  Y  :  °2.2 

Margarine,  irtiito,  domestic  Tegetable,  Chicago   :  27.8 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated ,  10-drum  lots,  N.  Y.                   :  22,6 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  23. U 

Lard,  loose,  Chicago   J  12.0 

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Chicago   :  IS."* 

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  l6.U 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  Chicago   =  1'^.'* 

Oleostearine ,  barrels,  H.  Y  •  11'° 

Tallow,  edible,  Chicago   =  7.3 

Com  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills   :  13-2 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y  

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  S.  E.  mills 
Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars,  H 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y  

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills   

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums,  H.  Y  :  23.1* 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  Midwestern  mills   :  11.1* 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y  «:  15.6 


Y.  1/ 


19.2 
11.7 
1U,2 
20,0 

16.3 


Babassu  oil,  tanks,  n.  Y. 


tax  Included) 


Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  car lots.  Pacific  Coast  2/ 
Coconut  oil.  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  B.  Y.  (t< 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  N.  Y  

Olive-oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  car lots,  H.  Y 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  N.  Y.  2/   

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums,  N.  Y  


Tallow,  inedible,  prime  or  extra,  oar lots,  Chicago   

Tallow,  No.  1,  Inedible,  Chicago   

Grease,  A  white,  Chicago   

Grease,  yellow,  Chicago   

Menhaden  oil,  light  pressed,  tanks,  H.  Y  

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.r,A,)  delivered  East 
Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   


Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  car lots,  N.  Y.  . 

Oitlclca  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.,N.  Y  

Tung  oil,  drums,  car lots,  N.  /  

Tung  oil,  tanks,  N.  Y  


17.8 
16.1* 
22,1* 
1*1*, 5 
18,6 
11.6 
Ul.O 

6.U 
5.1 
5.9 
U.8 

10.0 

6.9 
1.8 
5.0 

19.0 
20.8 
23. U 
27.0 
25.5 


Castor  oil,  No.  3,  drums,  carlots,  B,  Y  :  17.0 

Castor  oil.  No.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  mills   :  17.2 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  N,  Y  :  21.0 

Cod-liver  oil,  medicinal,  U.S.P.,  barrels,  N.  Y  :  25.9 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  N.  Y  :  10. U 

Degras,  common,  barrels,  N.  Y  :  11.5 

Neat's-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots,  N.  Y  :  22.0 

Hapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  N.  Y  :  17.3 

Spam  oil.  nntiiral.  U50,  druns,  N,  Y  :  17.8 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80  percent,  tanks,  N.  Y  :  15,9 


50.7 


1*1,0 


39."^ 


37.9 


XNHEDC  NCMBERS  (1935-39=100) 


Ei^t  domestic  fats  and  oils  (191D-ll*=100)   

Eight  domestic  fate  £ind  oils    ( 

All  fats  and  oils  (27  items)    ( 

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter  (26  itams)    ( 

Grouped  by  origin: 

Anlaal  fats    ( 

Marine  animal  oils    { 

Vegetable  oils,  domestic    ( 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign    ( 

Grouped  by  use: 

Butter    ( 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted    ( 

Lard    ( 

Other  food  fats    (, 

All  food  fats    ( 

Soap  fats   ,   (, 

Drying  oils    (, 

Miscellaneous  oils    (, 

All  industrial  fats  and  oils    ( , 


72*) 
73*) 
32») 

69*) 
77  •) 
3l*») 
38«) 

67*) 
67») 
7&*) 
81*») 
71») 
30*) 
35*) 
71*) 
82*) 


177 

196 

201 

203 

206 

175 

193 

199 

200 

203 

186 

201* 

205 

207 

210 

157 

191 

180 

133 

186 

186 

197 

209 

209 

213 

153 

218 

222 

226 

21*3 

173 

223 

1*7 

192 

190 

207 

216 

215 

208 

212 

210 

213 

227 

225 

2S8 

206 

209 

21*5 

233 

221* 

122 

ll*0 

163 

168 

172 

170 

226 

193 

198 

193 

189 

206 

211 

213 

211* 

152 

211* 

178 

180 

136 

206 

138 

186 

175 

198 

180 

222 

321 

310 

300 

177 

202 

IS7 

183 

195 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provisioner,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York),  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Excise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable.    Index  numbers  of  earlier  years  beginning  I9IO  are  in  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  737  (I9U0)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  beginning  December  19l>0.    l/  Near-by  futures,    2/  Three-cent 
processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted.    2/  Tax  excluded.    See  table  2,  footnote  4.    4/  Ore  quotation  only. 
»  Multiply  by  this  factor  to  convert  Index  numbers  (1935-39-100)  to  old  basis  ( 192l*-29=100 ) . 
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The  general  level  of  fats  and  oils  prices  in  October  1951  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier;  but,  in  contrast  to  the  rise  which  took  place  a 
year  ago,  little  change  is  anticipated  over  the  next  six  months.  Production 
is  expected  to  increase  and  the  inventory  building  v;hich  occurred  last  fall 
and  winter  probably  will  not  be  repeated.    Prices  next  spring  and  sumirier  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  prospects  for  1952  crops,  as  well  as  on 
international  developments.    The  wholesale  price  of  26  major  fats  and  oils 
(excluding  butter)  on  an  index  basis  was  about  190  percent  in  October  of  the 
average  for  1935-39.    Wholesale  prices  averaged  214  in  1950-51,  155  in  1949-50, 
and  283  in  1946-47>  the  postwar  peak. 

Prospective  supplies  are  large  enough  to  allov;  a  high  level  of  consum.p- 
tion  and  exports  as  well  as  an  increase  in  stocks  of  food  fsts  on  hand  next 
October  1  above  the  relatively  low  level  prevailing  in  recent,  years.  Production 
of  edible  vegeta,ble  oils  in  1951-52  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.    Output  of  lard  is  likely  to  be  about  5  percent 
larger,  with  some  increase  in  inedible  tallow  and  grease.    Butter  production, 
on  the  other  hand,  m;ay  be  slightly  smaller.    Total  production  of  edible  fats 
and  oils  may  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  is  expected  to  continue  strong.  Disap- 
pearance of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  moderately 
greater  than  in  1950-51,  m.ainly  because  of  increased  use  for  industrial  products 
such  as  paints,  varnishes,  chem.icals,  and  rubber.    Disappearance  per  capita  in 
I95O-5I  apparently  was  the  largest  on  record,  except  in  1941  v/hen  substantial 
amounts  of  fat  and  oil  products  were  accumulated  in  unreported  positions. 
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Exports  of  fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  in  1950-51  v;ere  at  a 
record  high  level  and  are  expected  to  a.,%f;ln  be  large  in  1951-52.  Exporta- 
ble supplies  of  edihle  vegeta-hlo  oils  in  non-dollar  areas  v/ill  be  larger 
than  in  the  season  just  past,  but  V/estern  Ei;rope's  supplies  per  capita  v;ill 
still  be  below  prewar.    Since  Argentina, 's  surplus  inventory  of  flaxseed  and 
linseed  oil  is  now  exhausted,  importing  countries  v/ill  need  to  increase 
their  purchases  from  the  United  States,    U,        exports  of  inedible  tallov; 
and  grease  probably  will  continue  lar^e.    The  prospect  that  Europe  v;ill 
have  more  dollar  exchange  available  than  in  the  past  year  is  a  generally 
strengthening  factor  in  the  export  outlook. 

The  increase  in  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  1951-52  over 

1950-  5I  is  entirely  due  to  increases  in  cottonseed  and  lard.    No  increase 
in  total  production  of  oilseed  crops  is  likely  in  1952  over  the  record-high 
level  in  1951o    Lard  production  in  1952-53  way  be  a  little  smaller  t.Via.n  in 

1951-  52,  as  a  small  decrease  is  likely  in  the  1952  spring  pig  crop.  Some 
further  decline  in  butter  production  also  is  likely.    Barring  unfa.vorable 
weather,  total  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  probe.bly  will  be  large 
enough  i,n  1952-53  to  maintain  both  consumption  and  exi:)orts  close  to  the 
1950-51  level.    However,  the  moderate  surplus  v/];ich  mo.y  be  available  to 
build  up  present  low  stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils  during  the  current  mar- 
keting year  probably  will  not  recur  during  the  1952    marketing  yearo 

Some  increase  in  flaxseed  acrea,f?;e  is  expected  in  1952.    Even  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  production,  disappearance  in  1952-53  probably  will 
be  materially  larger  than  production,  necessitating  a  further  reduction  in 
Government  stocks  of  linseed  oil„     If  industrial  activity  continues  at  the 
high  rate  anticipated,  a  substaiitial  further  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage 
would  be  required  by  1953  or  195^»    An  increase  in  the  domestic  castor  bean 
production  program  also  is  expected  in  1952. 

Season  8-verage  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1951-52  for  cottonseed, 
soybeans  and  flaxseed  are  expected  to  be  above  the  price  support  level* 
Prices  for  peanuts  for  edible  use  v;ill  average  close  to  the  support  level, 

With  a  crop  about  70  percent  above  last  year  and  the  largest  since  1937, 
prices  received"  by  farmers  for  1951  crop'  cottonseed  are  currently  i-unning  be- 
low last  year  ^-s  level  and  for  the  season  possibly  will  average  •  sDmewhat  above 
the  support  level, >    Loans  to  farmers  on  cottonseed  produced  in' 1951  are  being 
offered  by  CCC  at  $65o50  per  ton.  for  basis  grade  (160)  cottonseed;^    In  areas 
where 'necessary,  direct  purchase  of  cottonseed  will  be  made  at  $6l'i50  per  ton, 
basis  grade.     In  a.ddition,  CCC  will  piirchase  cottonseed  iron  partici ,'jating 
ginners  and  v/ill  purclia-se  specified  quantities  of  cottoiiseed  products  at 
stipulated  prices  from  jmrticipating  crushers  v;ho  jiay  eligible  ginners  or 
producers  not  less  than  the  loan  prices,    Weekly  reports  indicate  that  the 
October  price  to  producers  of  cottonseed  for  all  grades  averaged  about 
$70  per  ton,  compared  with  $81,50  a  yecr  earlier  and  a  preliminary  season 
average  price  of  $86,'^0  for  the  1950  cropo 

In  October  1951 »  market  prices  indicate  that  farmers  may  have  received 
about  $2«70  per  bushel  for  their  beans,  25  cents  above  the  support.  During 
October  the  price  of  soybean  meal  v/a.s  at  its  ceiling.    With  no  pronounced 
changes  in  oil  or  meal  prices  likely,  the  season  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  1951  crop  soybeans  may  not  differ  much  from  the  present  level, 
1951  production  of  soybeans  is  estimated  at  271  million  bushels,  6  percent 
less  than  the  record  crop  in  1950  but  substantially  above  any  other  year. 
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Pi-ice  support  to  fanners  for  Boybeans  produced  in  1951  is  "being 
offered  througli  l^ans  and  purchase  agreements  at  a  national  average  of 
^2.^5  per  busliel  (for  No.  1  or  No.  2  green  or  yellows  "beans ) ,  compared 
with  $2.06  per  bushel  for  the  1950  crop.     l"he  preliminary  season  average 
price  to  farmoi-s  for  the  195'^  crop  was  $2.45  per  bushel,  but  prices  were 
above  this  level  in  aJ.l  months  except  October. 

Prices  for  1951  crop  farmers '  stock  peanuts  produced  on  allotted 
acreage  by  eligible  producers  are  being  supported  at  an  average  price 
of  11.53  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  10.6  cents  for  the  1950  crop. 
Prices  received  by  producers  in  raid-September  for  all  peanuts  averaged 
11.0  cents  per  pound.    Tliis  average  reflected  support  prices  for  peanuts 
produced  on  allotted  acrss  and  lower  prices  for  peanuts  produced  on  excess 
acreage.    Tiie  price  paid  eligible  producers  for  peanuts  produced  on  excess 
acreage  Je  equivalent : to  the  prevailing  market  value  for  peanut  oil  and 
meal,  lese  the  estimated  costs  of  storing,  handling,  selling,  and  crushing. 
The  estimated  acreage  of  peanuts  to  be  picked  and  threshed  this  fall,  which 
Includes  non-commercial  growers  without  allptments,  is  19  percent  greater 
than  the  national  acreage  allotment.    But  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in 
1951  ai^>3  expected  to  total  about  1.7  billion  pounds,  20  percent  less  than 
in  1950^  with  the  reduction  largely  reflecting  unfavorable;  growing  condi- 
tions.    'Ibe  reduction  in  supplies  probably  will  be  reflected  in  small 
exports  and  a  considerable  decline  in  crushings,  with  total  edible  use 
about  the  same  as  in  1950-51. 

Flaxseed  is  currently  selling  at  around  $3-85  per  bushel  at  the  local 
market  level,  compai^ed  with  the  preliminary  season  average  price  in'  1950-51 
of  $3.35.'    Flaxseed  prices  may  continue  close  to  the  current  level  during 
the  rest  of  the  marketing  season.    Production  of  flaxseed  in  195^  is  esti- 
mated at  32.3  million  bushels,  l3  percent  less  than  in  1950.     The  national 
average  support  price  for  1952 -crop  flaxseed  grading  No,  i  at  the  farm 
level  will  be  $3-77  per  busnci.    The  support  price  for  1951-crop  flaxseed 
now  being  narketod  is  at  a  mitional  average  of  $2.65  per  bushel.  Fla:csecd 
to  bo  harvested  in  1952  will  be  supported  at  a  higher  level  to  induce 
gi-eater  production.    Total  disappearance  of  fla>:seed  and  linseed  oil  in 
I95I-52  may  be  over  50  percent  larger  than  production.    Stocks  of  flaxseed 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  working  level  by  July  1,  1952. 
Also,  the  large  stocks  of  linseed  oil  owned  by  the  Government  probably 
will  be  reduced  somewhat. 

OUTLOOK 

P^ost  fats  and  oils  to 
average  lower  tha.n  in  l>.-^22r^ 

Prices  of  fats  and  oils  advanced  sharply  following  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  reflecting  some  increase  in  actual  utilization  for 
the  industrial  items  and  substantial  increases  in  inventories  of  both 
•  j.ndustrial  and  edible  fat  and  oil  products.    Prices  of  most  items  reached 
a  peak  in  early  February.    However,  prices  of  edible  oils  and  inedible 
tallow  and  grease  were  rolled-back  somewhat  by  price  ceilings  in  late 
February  and  ifeirch.    Starting  about  May,  consumers  began  to  use  up  the 
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accumulated  inventories  and  j.)rices  declined .    With  the  prospect  of  a 
large  production  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  1951-52, 
prices  continued  to  decline,  reaching  a  lo\r  in  July  or  August  for  most 
items.     Ihe  price  of  linseed  oil  has  advanced  considerably  from  the  lov 
point,  reflectini^'  a  reduction  in  the  flaxseed  crop,     Prices  of  some  other 
oils  have  increased  slightly. 

Little  change  from  October  is  anticipated  in  the  general  level  of 
prices  over  the  next  6  rat..nths.     Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils  will  be 
supported  within  a  cent  or  so  of  present  levels  by  the  Government  purchase 
prograra  for  cottonseed  products.     (As  explained  in  the  next  section,  price 
of  oil  can  vary  slightly  under  this  program,  depending  on  the  price  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  linters.)    Prices  of  lard  and  of  inedible  tallow  and 
grease  may  declinu  as  supplies  increase  seasonally  during  coming  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  drying  oils  are  expected  to  continue  strong. 
Prices  next  spring  and  sujimier  for  fats  and  oils  generally  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  prospects  for  1952  crops,  as  well  as  on  inter- 
national developiacnts.    Butter  prices  are  expected  to  average  slightly 
higher  in  1951-52  than  In  195^-51  owing  to  the  probable  lower  production 
and  the  expected  higli  level  of  consumer  incomes. 

The  relationships  between  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  prices  and 
between  linseed  and  soybean  oil  prices  are  expected  to  bo  about  normal 
in  the  current  marketing  season.    Because  of  the  short  cottonseed  oil 
crop  last  year,  pi-ices  of  cottonseed  oil  were  over  3  cents  per  pound 
above  those  for  soybean  oil  in  some  months.    Price  ceilings  were  estab- 
lished with  a  3 -cent  differential,  subject  to  revision  when  conditions 
returned  to  normal.    Currently,  crude  cottonseed  oil  is  selling  for 
about  the  usual  1  cent  above  soybean  oil.    Linseed  oil  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  averaged  only  0.6  cent  above  soybean  oil  prices  in  195^^-51, 
whereas  normally  a  spread  of  3  cents  or  more  prevails.    The  spread  in 
October  was  k.O  cents.     The  v/idening  of  the  spread  to  more  normal  levels 
will  encourage  the  use  of  soybean  oil  in  drying  oil  products.  Supplies 
of  drying  olio  are  expected  to  become  increasingly  tight  over  the  next 
seveial  years,  while  supplies  of  edible  oils  will  be  at  least  adequate, 
barring  unfavorable  weather. 

Large  CojUsoriseed  Crop  Selling 
For  oiiarpiy  Lower  Prices 

The  cottonseed  crop  is  about  7^  percent  larger  than  last  year*s 
small  crop  and  the  largest  since  1937-    On  the  basis  of  the  October  1 
estimate  of  cotton  lint  production  and  the  19^6-50  average  ratio  between 
production  of  seed  and  lint,  output  of  cottonseed  in  1951  will  total 
6,845,000  tons  compared  with  only  4,078,000  tons  a  year  earlier.  Cotton 
acreage  in  cultlAation  July  1,  1951,  totaled  29.5  million  compared  with 
18. &  million  a  year  earlier  and  the  1940-49  average  of  22.2  million. 
Last  yoar,  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect,  but 
these  were  not  continued  in  1951  and  will  not  be  in  effect  in  j.952  .  The 
yield  per  acre  this  yoar  is  gi'oater  than  last  year  and  well  above  average. 
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Table  2.  —Index  nrun'bers  of  wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils  and  of  all  (iominodltles,  and  wholesale 
prices  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils,  United  States,  specified  periods' 


Index  Dumliers  (193  5-39  -  100) 


Item 

• 

Average 

Gz-t. 

1950-  -  Sept. 

1951  : 
J 

Oct. 

1951 
.  1/ 

: 

•  1937-^H 

• 

• 

:  Oct, 
:  I9W  - 
1  Sept. 

:  19'*9 

Oct.  : 

!  19^9  - 
Sept. 
:  1950 

Bange  of  monthly  : 
averages  : 

Low      •    High  • 

Average  : 
12  montlis: 

98 

199 

184 

203 

223 

227 

..:  93 

186 

155 

180 

251 

214 

189 

209 

208 

215 

237 

228 

237 

137 

116 

127 

191  , 

166 

17^ 

195 

175 

193 

284 

243 

189 

186 

159 

17« 

295 

236 

176 

258 

187 

174 

25^ 

213 

202 

All  coiTjnodities  (Bureau  of  labor 

196 

19^* 

210 

228 

222 

Wholesale  prices,  specified  martets 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

29.6 

61. «; 

61.1 

63.2 

69.8 

67.0 

69.8 

7.6 

13.2 

10.9 

12.5 

18.1 

15.9 

17.J^ 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  S.  E.  mills  gj  : 

7.0 

13.8 

13.2 

14.6 

24.5 

20.0 

14.5 

Soybean  oil,  crud^i  tank  ears,  : 

6.4 

13.1 

12.3 

14.0 

21.1 

17.8 

13.8 

Com  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  : 

7,4  ^ 

14.7 

13.7 

14.1 

24.7 

20.2, 

15.2 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  : 

7.2 

15.9- 

14.8 

16. 1 

27.0 

21. 

'  16.6 

Inedible  tallow,  prime,  Chicago  gJ 

6.3 

8.1 

6.8 

•  9.1 

17.5 

13.5 

9.2 

5.6 

6.4 

5.6 

6.1 

16.2 

11.4 

7.1 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  : 

7.0 

19.8 

17.6 

15.^* 

24.3 

16.5 

14.1 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  : 

9.3 

25.2 

■  16.7 

14.1 

22.4 

18.4 

17.8 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  New  York  4/  ..: 

7.9 

19.1 

12.9 

16.7 

28.2 

23.2 

20.0 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  : 

H.A. 

22.0 

22.0 

26.8 

40.8 

36.3 

37.8 

1/21.7 

21.5 

25.4 

24.6 

41.0 

35.^* 

36.8 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Beporter,  the  National  Provisioner,  Chicago  edition  of  the  Wall. Street 
Journal,  and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

ij  Preliminary. 

2/  Ceiling  price  as  follows:  Effective  February  14,  1951,  cottonseed  oil  23.5  cents;  soybean  oil  20.5  cents; 
effective  March  12,  1951,  inedible  tallow  14.8  cents. 

2J  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  proccEsing. 

4/  Three  rents  added  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing  in  1937-41.    This  tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  or  terne  plate.    Since  1943  these  are  the  major  uses 
of  palm  oil, 

1/  1937-41,  drums. 

H.  A.  -  Kot  available. 
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Prices  for  cottonseed  oil  are  substantially  less  than  a  year  earlier, 
rsfleeting  the  large  cr^p  and  the  I'act  that  the  imediate  prychologieal 
reaction (,  reflected  in  inventory  building,  to  the  outbreak  of  hcetilitieo 
in  Korea  nas  subsided.    Although  CCC  will  purchase  cottonpned  oil  at  an 
average  price  of  15*5  cents  per  potind  from  ciushers  i»ho  participate  in  th© 
produst^purisliase  program,  this  will  not  necessarily  support  tne  prlvJO  of 
oil  at  that  levj'^l,  since  the  cnshers  must  alsc'  sell  lintere  and  iroal  to 
CCC  at  specified  prices.     Consequently  the  total  return  for  all  tlirec  pro« 
ducts  v/111  deterrinc  whether  cmshers'  sell  their  products  on  the  open  in£r« 
ket  or  deliver  them  tr>  CCC,    Thus  the  program,  while  offering  a  firm 
support  for  cottonseed  prices,  will  not  necessarily  siipport  the  price  of 
oil  at  the  announced  levels.    Up  to  the  present  time,  crusriers  apparently 
have  been  getting  a  greater  total  return  by  selling  their  products  on  tho 
open  iKirket,    Prices  for  cottonseed  meal  have  been  stibstantially  above  tho 
CCC  price  and  this  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  fact  tliat  tho  raftrket 
price  for  the  oil  is  below  that  offered  by  CCG»    Market  prices  for  lintora 
are  about  equal  to  CCC  prices.    The  price  of  crudo  cottonseed  oil  at  South- 
cast  mills  was  about  14^5  cents  per  pound  in  October  1953  compared  with 
the  CCC  purchase  price  of  I5.625  cents  and  18u5  -ents  a  year  earlier.. 

An  example  for  the  Southeastern  area  indicating  whether  it  is  ad- 
vantageous for  crashers  to  sci],  their  products  to  CCC  is  as  folloWjS;  This 
a_ssume_s  jtJ-iat  the  market  price  ^r  1  inters  i_s  abfut  the  £ame  as  the  CCC 
Prico.. 

Tor  every  ton  of  cottonseed  purchased  by  crashers  CCC  will  poirchase 
from  crushers  839  pourds  of  41  percent  protein  cake  or  meal  at  Z-.%  cents 
per  pjund  ejid  311  pounds  of  oil  at  15^625  cents  per  pounda    The  meal  priee 
is  equal  tc  $56  por  ton,,     If  the  open  ms-rket  price  for  meal  is  $1^00  per 
ton  more  than  this,  then  crushers  will  receive  4l«95  tents  above  th3  CCC 
price  for  839  pounds  of  meal  (839  is  4lo95  percent  of  a  short  ten).  Thii3 
is  equal  tw  0,135  cent  per  pound  of  oil  (4l«95  cents  divided  by  311)  <^  Con^ 
sequent ly,  for  the  Southeast  area,  every  incjrof^se  of  $li.00  per  ton  above 
$56  re-'^eivc-d  by  crushers  for  meal  wo^ild  offset  a  drop  of  Oel35  oent  per 
pound  below  the  CCC  price  of  15»625  cents  per  pound  of  oil,  assiojiiing  tho 
market  pries  for  lintero  is  about  the  same  as  the  CCC  price.    In  lato 
October,  cnishers  were  getting  about  $80  per  ton  for  the  meal.    This  would 
offset  a  drop  in  the  oil  price  of  332  cents  below  the  CCC  level, 

Soybe.'.n  pri^^^es  to  he  lo^er  during 
most  p_f  1951-5,2  "than  ^n  19 ^0.-11 

The  1951  production  of  soybeans  for  beans  was  estimated  at  271  mil«- 
li!»n  bushels  on  the  basis  of  October  1  conditions  which  is  less  than  last 
year's  record  crop  but  substantially  above  a.ny  other  yea-r*  Prospective 
supplies  of  edible,  vegetable  oils  a.re  nearly  10  percent  greater  than  a 
year  earlier,  so  that  soybean  oil  prices  probably vali  be  Inwer  in  1951"52 
than  in  1950^51 ^    On  tho  other  hand,  demand  for  high  protein  feed  in 
1951~52  is  expected  to  be  heavy,  and  the  quantity  of  protein  feeds  available 
per  animal  fed  is  likely  to  be  a  little  less  than  a  year  earlierc  Soybean 
moal  wae  at  the  ceiling  of  $74  per  tonj  bulk,  Decatur  during  October, 
$20  per  ton  above  a  year  earlier  .    Market  prices  indicate  that  prlceti  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  soybeans  during  moot  of  October  averaged  about  |2,70  P®^ 
bushel;  25  contB  above  the  support. 
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Tabie"3«  -  Cottonseed:  Price  to  farrr.ers,  supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  average  1937-Al,  annual  1942-51 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
August 


Season  : 
average : 
price  : 
per  ton: 
received 
by  : 
f-armors :. 


Pro- 
duction 


Stocks 
at  mills, 

August  1 


Total 
supply 


• 

, Crushings 

Pro- 

• 

as  a 

Ex- 

cessed 

:  Re- 

!  percent- 

ports 

for  : 

Seed  :sidual 

.  age  of 

1/  . 

•  oil 

:  2/ 

;  produc- 

and . 

tion 

meal 

.        I  .  _ 

■l,coo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,  polj_ars 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Average 

1937-41 

26.37 

5,500 

134 

5,634 

1942  ! 

45.61- 

5,202 

82 

5,284 

3 

1943  : 

52.10 

4,688 

90 

4,778 

3 

1944  : 

52.70 

4,902 

118  ■ 

.5,020 

4 

1945  /: 

51.10 

3,664 

219 

-"3,883 

4 

1946,  : 

72.00- 

3,514 

118 

3,632 

8 

1947  •: 

.  85.90'" 

4,682 

100 

4,782 

5 

■  1948 

67.20 

5,945 

>  -;  89  • 

6,034 

6 

1949  : 

43.40  ■ 

-.6,559:.. 

-'332 

6,691 

11 

1950 

86.40 

4,078 

■285 

4,363 

6 

1951  ! 

5/6,845 

66 

6,911 

1,000 

tons 

4,671 

4,498 
3,955 
4,254 
3,262 
3,090 
4,081 
5,332 
5,698 
3;  695 


1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

382 

439 

84.9 

344 

349 

86.5 

1/317 ' 

385 

84.4 

280 

263 

86.8 

288 

211 

89.0 

321 

113 

87.9 

315 

292 

87.2 

381 

183 

89.7 

279 

418 

86.9 

V 

596 

90,6 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 

1/  Not  separately,  reported,  1923-41. 
2/  Includes  "feed,  fertilizer ji  and  loss. 

1/  Prior  to  1943,  seed  used  for  planting  was  computed  at  a  cohstatjt  rate  per  acre, 
by  States. 

Z^/  Not  available,  included  in  residual. 

^/  Indicated  October  1  if  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years. 


Fanners  usually  market  the  bulk  of  the  crop  by  the  end  of  November  and 
this  is  generally  reflected  in  lower  prices  for  the  beans.    Last  year,  however, 
farmers  spread  out  their  marketings  a  little  more  evenly.    It  appears  that  they 
m.ay  be  doing  the  same  this  year.    With  no  pronounced  changes  in  oil  or  in 
raeal  prices  IUcqIJj,  ttkc  season  average  price  receivod  by  farai<:re  for  1951-crop 
soybeans  may  not  differ  very  much  from  the  present  level. 

Quota  Peanuts  Supported 

At  Higher  Prjces  This  Year    ,  .  _ 

The  estimated  acreage  of  pewiuts  to  be  picked  and  threshed  this  fall,  at 
2,255,000  acres,  is  19  percent  greater  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  of 
1,889,000  acres.    Deliveries  of  excess  peanuts  up  to  mia-October  totaled  3,l60  tons. 
Prices  paid  for  excess  peanuts  through  October  equaled  about  50  percent  of  the 
prices  being  paid  for  "quota"  peanuts  (those  groivn  on  allotted  acreages),  reflect-- 
ing  conditions  in  the  oil  and  meal  market. 
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Table  4.  -  Soybeans:    Price  , to, farmers,  supply  and  distribution, 

United  States^  1937-51 


:  Season 

•  1 
• 

• 

:  average 

: Crush--  • 

Year 

:  price  per 

;  ings 

beginning 

:  bushel 

Pro- 

. Stocks,. 

:  Total: 

.  Ex- 

:  for    .  . 

Seed 

.Residual 

October. 

:  received  : ' 

duction. 

October  1 

:  supply. 

:  ports 

:  oil 

2/  1 

:  by 

• 

1/ 

:  and  : 

;  farmers 

:  meal 

Dollars 

Mil,  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu.  Ml.  bu.  Mil.  bu.MilibuvMil.  bu. 

Average 

\  e90 

76.7 

N.A. 

76.7 

3.5 

54.6 

15.4 

N.A.  ; 

1942 

;  l.ol 

187.5 

0.0 

3-93.5 

»9 

133.5 

21.0 

25.6 

1943 

!  1.81 

190  tl 

12.5 

202.7 

1.0 

142.3 

19.8 

25.5 

1944 

;  2.05 

192.0 

14.2 

206.1 

5.1 

153.4 

18.9 

21.0 

1945 

2.08 

1^2.1 

7.7 

199.8 

2.9 

159.5 

16.5 

16.7 

!  2.57 

201.3 

205.6 

3.9 

170.2 

17.1 

9.0 

1947 

:  3.34 

183.6 

5.4 

188.9 

'3/3.0 

161.4 

15.7 

6.3 

1948 

2.27 

223.0 

2.6 

225.6 

3/23.0 

183.7 

15.4 

.4 

1949 

2.16 

230.9 

3.1 

234.0 

.0/13.1 

195.1 

18.5 

4.4 

1950  y 

2.45 

287.0 

2.9 

289.9  3/5/27.7 

251.6 

17.4 

1951 

:               6/  271.2 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 


1/  Including  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  before  April  1948. 

2/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers.    Includes  use  for  feed,  direct  use  for  food, 

and  loss. 

^/  In  addition,  exports  of  soybean  oil,  in  millions  of  pounds  and  the  303*136311" 

equivalent  in  millions  of  bushels  were  as  follov/s:  1947,  112  (11.9)5  1948,  300 

(31.4);  1949,  291  (31.2);  1950  (11  months),  247  (44.8). 

ij  Preliminary. 

5/  October  1950-August  1951. 

6/  Indicated  Octoter  1. 

N,  A.  Not  avail.^^le. 

Based  on  October  1  indications,  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  1951  would 
total  1.7  billion  pounds,  335  million  pounds  less  than  in  1950.    Beginning  stocks, 
however,  are  substantially  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

With  edible  use  and  farm  use  of  peanuts  remaining  relatively  stable  since 
World  War  II,  reductionsin  output  are  reflected  in  reductiox^in  total  exports  and 
crushings.    Edible  use  of  peanuts  may  increase  slightly  in  1951-Si!2  because  the 
increase  in  consumers*  incom.e  may  more  than  offset-  the  effect  on  consumption  of 
some  rise  in  the.  price  of  peanuts.    The  reduction  in  supplies  probably  will  be 
reflected  in  small  exports  and  a  considerable  decline  in  crushings. 
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Tatle   5  .-  Peanuts:  Price  to  farmers,  production  (picked  and  threshed),  farm  uses, 
domestic  commercial  disappearance  and  exports.  United  States,  1937-51 


Year 
"begin- 
ning 
5ept.  1 


Season 
average 
price 
per  pound : 
received 

by  farm-: 
er&  1/ 


Produc- 
tion 
(picked 
and 


;  J' arm 
;  uses 
:  ( f  arm- 
;  ers' 


threshed):  stock 
1/        :  "basis) 
1/  2/ 


Domestic 
commercial 
disappearance 
(except  for 
crushing)  3/ 

'Cleaned  'Shelled 


Crushing  b 


[Farmers':  She  11- 

stock  :  ed 
peanuts :peanuts 


Exports  \l 


Cleaned:  Shelled 
peanuts  :  peanuts 


Cents      Mil,  It.  Mil.  Ih.  Mil=lb.  Mil.lb.Mil.lb.  Mil.lt.  Mil. lb.  Mil.  lb. 


Average 

256 

5/ 

1937-^1. 

3.6 

1,395 

227 

70 

517 

31 

3 

L9i+2 

6.1 

2,193 

361 

59 

796 

391 

1+0 

1/ 

3 

L9U3  : 

7.1 

2,176 

296 

78 

770 

1+08 

1+7 

3 

22 

\Sh\  : 

8.0 

2,081 

298 

103 

828 

119 

6/  179 

2 

19 

19i^5  : 

8.3 

2,0U2 

287 

80 

785 

90 

tl  181 

5 

1+1 

19U6  : 

9.1 

2,038 

302 

6U 

602 

263 

186 

19 

160 

I9U7  : 

.10.1 

2,183 

285 

67 

560 

286 

13i^ 

10 

331 

19^18  : 

10.5 

.  2,338 

235 

68 

5UU 

160 

226 

10  • 

526 

19ii9  : 

10. U 

1,876 

230 

61+ 

552 

28 

1+15 

1+" 

90 

1950  7/: 

10 , 9 

2,019 

222 

G\ 

585 

5i^ 

1+03 

i+8 

1951  : 

8/  1,685 

Exports  from  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Other  data  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Domestic  commercial  disappearance  (except  for  crushing)  computed  as  total  disappear- 
ance of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  minus  cruehings  and  exports.    100  pounds  of 
farmers'  stock  peanuts  yield  about  95  pounds  of  cleaned  peanuts,  about  67  pounds  of 
shelled  edible  grade  kernels,  or  70  pounds  or  more  of  edible  and  oil-stock  kernels. 

.J    Year  beginning  August  1  in  the  Southwestern  area:  September  1  in  the  Southeastern 
area;  and  November  1  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area, 
2j    Seed,  feed,  and  loss,  and  farm  household  use. 

3/    Includes  a  relatively  small  quantity  sold  to  farmers  for  planting  but  goes  mostly 
to  commercial  food  uses,  mainly  peanut  butter,  candy,  and  roasting  and  salting. 
1+/^    Including  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories,  September  19lj3-August  191^7. 
Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Total  crushings  minus  crushlngs  of  imported  Argentine  peanuts. 
\j    Preliminary.  . 
B/    Indicated  October  1. 
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Flaxseea.'  .]r'rices  to  Contin' >'>'•'        ""  V  '    .  '  ' 

Above  19^0~_51  Average  *   

'   ',    The  na^tioiial  a.verage  support,' .price  at  the  farm'  level  foT  1952-crop 
■flaxseed  grajilng  No,.  1  will  "be  $!^»7?  per  husjiel.    Support  will  te  imple-  ■  ■ 
mented  "by  loans  ai>d  purchase'  agreements,  in'  most,  areas,  hut  in  designated  . 
.Texas  counties  which,  produce,  winter' flaxseed  hy  direct  purchase  only.  The 
loans  and  pivrchase  agreement's  will  be  available. f  rom  time  of  harvest 
through  October  1952  in  Arizona  and  Calif ornia/  and  through  January  1953 
in  all  other  State?,  except  that  the  direct  purchases  in  Texas  counties 
•will  be  available  only  through  July  1952,    Price- support  for  1951-crop  •' 
flaxseed  now  being  marketed  is  at  a  national  average  of  $2,65  per  bushels 
Flaxseed  to  be  harvested  in  1952  will  be  supported  at  a  higher  rate  be- 
cause flaxseed  disappearance  is  exceeding  production  and  there  is  need  to 
increase  production  above  this  year's  level.    Flaxseed  is  currently  selling 
8,t  around  $3»^^5  F^r  bushel  at  local  markets,  compared  v/ith'  the  preliminary 
season  average  price  in  1^50-51  of  $3.35^    Flaxseed  prices  may  continue' 
close  to  the  current  level  during  the  balance  of  the  marketing  season, 

Prospective  1951  production  of  flaxseed  declined  dxiring  September 
for  .the  third  successive  mouthj.  As  of  October  1,  the  crop- was  estimated 
at  32,3  million  bushels,  18  percent  loss  than  in  1950,    Both  acreage  and 
yield  are  down  from  the  preceding  year.    Excessively  wet  and  cool  x-;eath'er 
at  harvest  time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  lower  yields „    As  harvest- 
was  only  about  50  percent  complete  on  October  1  in  the  important  States' 
of> North  Da.kota  and  Minnesota,  further,  damage  to  the  crop  is.  possible,      .  . 
Domestic  use  of  linseed  oil,  in  seed  equivalent,  is  expected  to  total 
about  ^0  million  bushels  in  1951-52,  v;ith  cleaning  loss  and  seed  at  about 
5.5  million.    Ex-ports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil,  in  seed  equivalent,  may 
total  at  least  4o5  million  bushels.    Thus,  total  disappearance  of  flaxseed 
and  linseed  oil'  in  1951-52  may  be  over.  50  percent  larger  than  prcductiono 
Stocks  of  flaxseed  are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  v/orking  level 
by  July  1 J  1952,  and  the  large  stocks  of  linseed  oil  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment probably  will  be  redviced  sbmev;hat«    .Surplus  .t^.tocks  of  flaxseed  held 
in  Argentina  were  used  up  during  the  past  season/  so  that  European 
co-ontries  probably  will  depend  to  an  increasing  extent  on  import's  of  flax- 
seed or  linseed  oil  from  the  United  States,  .'  ' 

Su'p-gly-Demand  Out  look  for  Oilseeds  '  '  ' 

Over  tlie  Next  Several.  Years  '  •  " 

The  increase  in  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  1951-52  over  ; 
I95O-5I  is  entirely  due  to  increases  in  cottonseed  and  lard.    Supplies'  of' 
all  other  major  edible  fats  and  oils  are  do\/n  from  a  year  ago.    No  in- 
crease in  total  production  of  edible  oilseed  crops  is  likely  in  1952  over 
the  record  large  production  in  1951 o 

Lard  prod\iction  in  1952-53  may  be  a  little  smaller  tha.n  in  1951-52, 
as  a  small  decrease  is  likely  in  the  1952  spring  pig  cropc    Hog  production, 
after  increasing  for  five  successive  years,  is  leveling  off  and  may  decline 
somewhat  in  1952.    The  smaller  supply  of  feed  ."jrains  in  relation  to  the 
livestock  to  be  fed  is  resulting  in  higher  feed  rjriceSo    The  hog-corn  ratio 
is  now  about  average,  after  staying  above  average  in  most  months  of  the 
last  three  years.    Hog  production  in  future  year:;  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  the  corn  crops.    Milk  production  may  be  relatively  stable  over 
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the  next  Gcveral  ;years,  but  if  consuiier  incomes  remain  high,  the  trend 
toward  higher  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  whole  milk  dairy  products 
probably  will  continue,  so  that  some  f ui  ther  I'eduction  in  butter  pro- 
duction is  likely. 

Table  6.-  Price  to  farmers,  acreage,  production,  not  trade,  crushings, 
and  stocks  of  flaxseed,  and  stocks  of  linseed  oil  in  terms  of 
flaxseed.  United . States,  I937-5I 


Year 
beginning 
July 


Season 
average 
price  to 
farmers  per: 
bushel 


Planted 


Flaxseed '   

Net 
import D  (+) 

or  net 
exports  (-) 


Produc 
tion 


Crushings ; 


Total 
stocks, 
July  1 
1/ 


; Stocks  of 
:linseed . 
oil, 

July  1, 
;in  terms  of 

flaxseed 


Do^.lars 

Mil.  acres 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

'  Mil_^bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil,  bi- 

Average  : 

''  3.8. 

1937-^1  . 

1.63 

2.3 

19.6 

+16.8 

33.9 

19i^2 

2.36 

kl..O  ' 

+  6.3 

^4.3 

6.2 

11.8 

19^3 

2.33 

6.2 

50.0 

+16.8 

5^.6 

h.h 

10.1 

2.91 

2.9 

21.7 

+  5.1 

32.9 

12.2 

17.7 

19^5 

2/  2.89 

k.O 

3^.6 

■f-  3.h 

2.9. h 

3.1 

8.2 

19^^6 

~  k.oh 

2.6 

22.6 

+  1.3  . 

2h.6 

6.6 

5.7 

1947 

6.15 

h,2 

40.5 

.7 

30.1 

1.7 

7.6 

19^8 

5.71 

5.0 

-  h.l 

37.3 

7.2 

7.0 

19k9 

:  3.63 

5.2 

^3.9 

.  -  2,.0 

37.^ 

19. h  . 

19.3 

1950  ^ 

3.35 

^.1 

39.3  . 

.    -  2.9 

42.2 

17.0 

29.2 

1951  .; 

.  1/3.9 

^/  32.3  . 

12.3 

33. s 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1/  Partly  estimated  before  19^8.  '  .  * 

2/  In  addition,  farmers  were  eligible  for  payments  of  $5^00  per  planted  acre 
"("equivalent  to  56  cents  per  bushel  at  the  average  yield  of  9  bushels  per  acre)  . 
3/  Preliminary. 

^/  Indicated  as  of  October  1.  . 

Earring  unfavorable  weather,  total. supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils 
in  1952-53  probably  will  bo  large  enough  to  maintain  both  consumption  and 
exports  close  to  the  1950-51  level.    However,  the  moderate  surplus  which 
may  be  available  to  build  up  present  low  stocks  during  the  current  market- 
ing year  probably  will  not  recur  during  the  I952  marketing  year.  Should 
bad  weather  reduce  the  production  of  either  oilseeds  or  feed  giains  to  any 
•considerable  extent,  a  substantial  reduction  in  exports  probably  would  be 
required. 


With  average  yields  and  the  I95I  acreage,  flaxseed  production  would 
bo  larger  than  in  1951-    The  higher  support  level  announced  for  the  1952 
crop  may  induce  come  increase  in  acreage.    Even  with  a  substantial  increase 
in  production,  disappearance  in  1952-p3  probably  will  be  materially  larger 
than  production,  necessitating  a  further  reduction  in  Government  stocks  of 
linseed  oil.    If  industrial  activity  continues  at  the  high  rate  anticipated, 
a  substantial  further  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage  would  be  required  by 
1953       1954 • "  As  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section,  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  castor  bean  program  also  is  expected. 
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Tallow  and  grease  supplies  vlll  te  relatively  large  over  the  next  sevei 
years  as  "beef  production  is  expected  to  Increase  in  1952  over  1951  and  to  in- 
crease further  in  sutsequont  years.    Cattle  slaughter  in  1951  vas  at  a  10-yet 
low,  and  In  1952  may  "be  up  by  something  like  10  percent. 

Eecord  Output  o£  Doraestic 
Fate  and  Oils  ""Lively  In  1951-52 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials,  including  the  oil 
ectulvalent  of    exported  domestic  oilseeds,  probably  will  total  a  record  of  abof 
12-8  billion  pounds  m  the  year  vhich  began  October  1,  1951.    Output  a  year 
earlier  is  estimated  at  12.3  billion  pounds,  a  record  level  itself v    A  large  ^\ 
increase  in  cottonseed  oil  and  increases  in  lard  and  Inedible  tallov  and  greaaes' 
vlll  more  than  offset  declines  in  soybean  oil^  linseed  oil  and  butter, 

Aaimal  Fats  -    Output  of  butter  in  the  year  ended  October  1,  1951,  to- 
taled about  1,505  million  pounds,  208  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Pro- 
duction of  milk  vas  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  as  In  the  piast,  rising 
consumer  Incomes  vere  reflected  in  Increased  consuioption  of  fluid  milk,  with  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk  used  for  butter.    As  this  trend  is  likely  to 
continue  and  little  change  in  output  of  milk  is  expected,  production  of  butter 
In  I95I-52  is  estimated  at  l,l+60  million  pounds,  about       million  pounds  less 
than  a  year  earlier c 


Production  of  lard  In  the  year  vhlch  began  October  1,  1951,  probably 
will  rise  to  about  2,950  million  pounds  compared  with  about  2,QkO  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.  The  1951  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  are  expected  to  to 
tal  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crops.  Hog  slaughter  in  1951-52, 
when  most  of  the  1951-crop  pigs  vlll  be  slaughtered,  is  expected  to  increase 
little  less  than  5  percent.  Slaughterings  in  July -September  1951  were  unusua 
heavy  and  to  some  extent  represent  early  marketings  of  a  larger  than  usual 
percentage  of  the  1951  spring  pig  crop.  If  marketings  of  hogs  in  July-Septembe^ 
1952  are  also  considerably  greater  than  normal,  production  of  lard  probably 
would  be  over  2_,950  million  pounds.  The  yield  of  lard  per  hog  increased  sligh 
in  I95O-5I,  reflecting  an  increase  in  the  average  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughter« 
The  a-o-erege  live  weight  of  hogs  in  1951-52  is  not  expected  to  be  much  differenlft 
from  the  year  before.  Yield  of  lard  per  100  pounds  of  live  w61ght  has  tended  to 
remain  fairly  stable  in  the  last  three  years.  The  pig  crops  have  been  increaslj 
since  19^6  but  there  may  be  some  decline  in  1952  reflecting  soma  tightening  in 
feed  supplies. 

Table  7.-  Number  and  average  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 

inspection,  yield  of  lard  per  hog  and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  and  production 
 of  federally  Inspected  lard,  average  1937-^1  and  19^6-50 


i 


i 


Period 

[  Kiamber 

Average 

1937-^1 
Year  beginning 
October: 
19^+6 

1947  : 
191+8  : 
191+9  2 
1950  1/  i 

;  Thouaand 
:  1+1,223 

:  U7,06U 
1+7,736 
51,20ii 
56,379 
61,195 

Hog  slaughter 


Average  live 
weight 


 Yield  of  lard  per 


Pounds 


?33.5 


257.0 
251.0 

21+5.3 
21^7. 8 


Hog 
s laughter ed_ 
Pojunda 

29.7 


35. 1^ 
31+. 1 
36.2 

35.1+ 

35,6 


100 
Dounds 


■I  Lard 
■production 


Pounds 


11.6 


13.8 
13.6 
li+.5 
ll+,5 
II+0I+ 


Million  poundi 
l,22h 


1,666 
1,628 
1,855 
1,995 
2,178 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

T    /        P>»0  1  ^  VTI<  no  Vi^r 


1  v^i-i  o-^t. 


Prciuction  of  inedi'ble  ballcv;  end  greases  in  the  year  which  "began 
Octo"ber  1,  1951,  prolialjly  will  tot^.l  aoout  2.'i00  million  pounds — a  new  hign 
record,  P.'odaction  of  ^;reases  will  increase  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  hog 
slanghterj  Output  of  inedible  tallow  also  will  rise  with  increasing  cattle 
slaughterc  Cattle  slaughter  in  1951  was  at  a  10~year  low.  "but  slaughter  in 
1952  may  "be  appreciably  larger  tiian  in  1951*  '^^^^  nuiuber  of  cattle  on  farms 
January  1,  1952,  probably  vail  reach  a  new  peako 

The  ratio  between  total  live  weight  of  hogs  and  cattle  slaughtered 
and  total  output  cf  inedible  tallov;  and  grease  in  1950-51  was  substantially 
higher  than  the  year  before »    Hov/ever^  there  was  practically  no  percentage 
increase  in  July-Axxgust  1951  over  a  year  earlier*    \Iith.  present  prices  of 
tallow  and  greases  substantially  belov/  those  of  early  this  year;  there  nay 
be  some  decline  from  the  high  yields  of  fat  per  animal  obtained  in  1950-51 • 

Vegetable  Oils  -  production  of  the  vegetable  oils  used  principally  in 
food  products  is  likely  to  total  a  record  'l-oS  billion  pounds  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeans  and  peanu.ts  for  crushing)  in  the  year 
which  began  October  1,  1951^    This  v;ould  be  an  increase  of  0,,^  billion 
pounds  from  the  1950-51  level. 

The  increase  in  the  cottonseed  crop  is  about  70  percent*,  Production 
of  cottonseed  oil  in  1951-52  may  total  1,950  million  pounds  compared  with 
about  1,220  mllion  a  year  earlier^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  October  estimate  cf  the  1951  soybean  crop  and 
the  record  domestic  noncrushing  uses  in  recent  years,  exports  and 
crushings  of  soybeans  in  1951-52  may  total  2^5  million  biishels  compared 
with  about  280  million  bushels  a  year  earlier..    The  decline  from  1950-51 
is  expected  to  be  about  3OO  million  povmds  in  terms  of  oil, 

Crushings  and  exports  of  peanuts  in  the  year  ended  Sex)tember  30;  1951j 
totaled  aboiit  200  million  pounds,  oil  ecjuivalent.    Total  crushings  and  9c~ 
ports  probably  will  decline  in  1951-52  to  about  I50  million  po\inds,  oil 
equivalent,  with  little  going  for  exports 

Since  com  oil  is  a  byproduct  of  the  processing  of  corn  for  other 
products,  mainly  corn  starch  and  corn  siagar,  production  varies  principally 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  these  products.    As  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  strong  a^id  corn  supplies  for  1951-52  are  still  large,  production 
of  corn  oil  probablv  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1950-51  when  2^!-3  million 
pounds  were  produced. 

Production  of  tung  oil  in  1931-52  is  expected  to  be  somev/hat  greater 
than  the  12  million  pounds  produced  a  year  earlier,^  but  less  than  the 
27  million  poxinds  produced  in  19^9-50,    Early  spring  frosts  killed  many 
tung  blossoms  in  the  last  two  years.    The  first  official  estimate  of  tung- 
nut  production  in  1951  ^^11  be  prublished  in  mid-Deceiabere 

Ca,stor  bea-ns  will  make  their  debut  as  a  commercially  important  do- 
mestic oil  crop  this  yearc  Historically,  the  United  States  has  imported 
all  the  castor  beans  and  oil  that  it  needed.  However,  to  assure  that 
vital  defense  requirements  for  castor  oil  \vill  be  met,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  a  program  at  the  request  of  the 
Munitions  Beard  to  encourage  domestic  production  of  castor  beans.  Under 
this  program,  about  8^,000  acres  have  been  planted  on  irrigated  and  non-r- 
irrigated  land.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20  millicya  joiiadB  Of  * 
oil  v;ill  be  obtained  plus  seed  for  plantings  about  200,000  acres  in  1952^ 
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^  No.  siibetantial  change  Is  expected  in.  the  .1^351-52  output  of  fish  oils 
compai-ed  v:ith  the  160  million  pounds  produced  in  the  last  t\70  years.  Little 
change  is  ej:;^'Gcted  in  the  catch  of  menhaden.    Althougli  some  drop  is  likely 
in  the  catch  of  pilcliards  (cai-dines),  the  relative  advantages  'of  canning 
.coi35.pared  vrith  converting  the  fish  to  oil  and  meal  will  determine  how  much 
oil  is  produced,    Hie  herring  catch  was  down  this  part  year  and  may  decline 
further  in  the  coming  year.    The  recent  level  of  total  fish  oil  output  is 
about  equal  to  the  wortlme  average  and,  except  for  the  late  1930*s,  ahove 
the  prewar  level  ;    In  the  latter  half  of  the  1930 's  the  sardine  catch  was 
unus'ially  large,  well  above  de^mand  for  canning. 

Negligible  quanti'ties  of  the  following  oils  also  are  produced  from 
domestic  materials:  almond,  apricot,  mustard,  olive,  raisin,  grapes'eed, 
pecan,  poppyseed,  rice,  wheat  geim,  walnut,  milo  maiso, , sunflower  and 
saf flower . 

Exports  of  fats  and  oils 
expecbed  to  continue  large 

Exports  in  the  past  year  were  at  a  record  high  level,  totaling  2,173 
million  pounds  for  the  11  month  period,  October  1950-August  1951>  compared 
with  1,895  million  pomid s  a  year  earlier.    Hie  1950-51  11-month  total 
incliides  ^8k  million  pounds-,  of  lard,  698  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil 
and  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans,  and  ^+57  million  pounds  of  inedible 
tallow  and  grease.    The  total  value  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  exported 
in  July  1950~June  I95I  ^''as  3^9  million  dollars,  compared  with  268  million 
dollars  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Of  this  total,  only  ^+8  million  dol- 
lars of  exports  (12  percent)  was  financed  with  E.G. A.  or  Garioa  (Govern- 
ment and  relief  in  occupied  areas)  funds.    In  19^9-50,  I6I  million  dollars 
or  60  percent  of  the  total  was  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 

. ,  Tp-blo  9  shows  exports  by  major  items  and  major    country  groups  for 
the  10  months  October  1950-July  1951 •    Exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil 
were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^'-9-50  and 
exports  of  lard  and  inedible  tallow  and  grease  were  moderately  larger. 
Expoi'tc  of  cottonseed  oil  and  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  were  considerably 
reduced.'   'Ihese  changes  mainly  reflect  changes  in  the  domestic  supply 
position.    About  half  of  the  total  went  to  E.C.A.  countries,  although 
largely  financed  by  dollars  earned  by  these  countries.    In  general,  there 
was  a  sti-OT:g  demand  from  all  importing  countries.    Some  of  the  highlights 
in  the  situation  were  as  follows:     (l)  Emergency  aid  to  Yugoslavia  included 
about  85  million  pounds  of  fat.    A  large  part  of  this  was  shipped  in  the 
,10  months  under  review.    Tlie  emergency  there  has  passed,  and  shipments  in 
I95I-52  pi'obabJv''  will  be  considerably  smaller.     (2)  Record  large  shipments 
of  soybean  oil  were  sent  to  Spain  following  the  short  olive  crop  of  1950. 
A  bur.iper  oiive  crop  in  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  is  expected 
in  1951>  so  that  shipments  this  year  to  these  areas  will  be  doxm  sharply. 

(3)  Large  shipments  of  soybeans  were  sent  to  Japan  following  the  termin- 
ation of  Japan's  arrangements  with  Manchuria  after  the  outbreak  of  h . ouil-- 
ities  in  Korea.    Tliis  market  is  expected  to  continue  to  take  large  supplies. 

(4)  The  Ujiited  Kingdom  took  I52  million  pounds  of  lard  in  February -August 
of  1951^  whereas  it  took  virtually  none  in  I95O.  .  Information  is  not  avail- 
able to  indicate  whether  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  United  States  will 
continue  large  in  1951-52. 
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Table  8  .-  Estimated  productjon  of  fata  and  oils  from  domeatic  materials 
and  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds,  year  "beginning  • 

October  1950  with  comparisons 

_        ;i937-^i:i9i.2-^6:    19^17  :    19^8  :    19^.9  ^  : 

.  ItTMirnLtTPlTl ,  llV.Mil .  lb .  Mi  1 .  lb . 


rutter  (actual  weight)  : 

2,220 

;,76i 

l,k9h 

1,663 

1,713 

•  1,505 

1,U60 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat. i 

•  2, 091 

2,51^ 

2,199 

2,49^- 

•  2,630 

2,840 

2,950 

225 

197 

1U2 

170 

168 

165 

165 

Totals  edible  animal  fats: 

4,Tf2~ 

:>,83^" 

^,327 

^,511 

4.575 

173  ■ 

221 

201 

225 

242 

1>56  ■ 

1,179 

1,357 

1,735 

1,788 

1,-220 

6 

5 

) 

8 

2 

2 

67 

U/128 

Uil 

11^6 

182 

1^2 

Peanv.ts  (shelled),  oil 

equivalent  of  exports  for  : 

— 

10 

119 

21h 

32 

20 

500 

1,53^ 

1,807 

1,935 

2, 1;.  51 

Soybeans,  oil  equivalent  of; 

31 

2k 

28 

225 

128 

275; 

Total,  edible  vegetable  : 

2",2Vf' 

~2,Wl~ 

3.383 

^.310 

.4,800 

Inedible  tallow  and  {rreases : 

1,303 

1,782 

1,980 

2,101 

2,iFr 

2,350 

Fish,  whale  and  seal  oilsT/'' : 

220 

170 

133 

111 

153 

16) 

Total,  soap  fats  and  oils: 

1,523 

1,^52 

2^113 

~2 , 2~12 

2,305 

2.  p05 

2,550 

351 

579 

S39" 

731 

725 

Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of: 

10/ 

10/ 

92 

it9 

60 

Tung  oil  : 

2 

~ie 

17 

27 

12 

~3b3~ 

 583_. 

706 

3hO 

802 

8'80 

11/600 

Other  fats  and  oils  _12/  : 

21 

3*-^' 

h'k 

22 

2*^ 

25 

8,o9T^ 

~97959~ 

10,002 

il,7'5B 

137953" 

12,308 

12,750 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Total  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/    Forecasts  based  on  October  1  crop  estimates  and  other  indications, 

3/    Mible  tallow^  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearine .    Beginning  January  19^9, 

use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  subtracted  from  reported  production  of  tallow. 

kj    Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  Argentine  peanuts  imported  in  1944. 

5/    43  percent  of  actual  weight. 

6/    9  pounds  per  bu3hel,  l9y/:^.6;     9-5  pounds  in  1947;  9.8  pounds  in  1948-1950. 

7/    Excludes  cod  oil  and  fisn  liver  oils. 

8/    Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  imported  flaxseed. 

9/    19.6  pounds  per  bushel. 

10/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

11/  Includes  castor  oil. 

12/  Heats' -foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish-liver  oils,  and  vegetable  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind. 
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Exportable  supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  from  Tion-do liar -sources 
are  exp-ected  to  increase  moderately  in  1951-52-.    The  West  African  and  Indian 
pearut  crops  and  the  Mediterrar.ean  olive  oil  crops  are  expected  to.  increase 
considerably.  •  There  also  is  a  possibility  of- 'increased  exports  of  Chinese 
and  Manchurian  peanuts  and  soybeans  to'  Western  Europe o    However,  exports 
from  Argentina  may  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  mainly  the 
severe  reduction  in  the  1951  sunflov/er  seed  crop  due  to  drought,.  Coconut 
and  palm  oils  have  been  used  for  food  in  V'^festern  Europe  tt-^a.  greater  ex- 
tent than-  before  the  war  to  help  fill  the  deficit  arising  from  reduced 
imports  of  other  edible  vegetable  oils  and  whale  oil.    Supplies  of  these 
tropical  oils  are  expected-  to  be  up  considerably  in  1951-52.  Production 
of  lard  in  Western  Europe,  also  is  increasing-.    Despite  these  increases, 
supplies  per  capita  will,  continue- 'considerably  below  prewar.    As  edible  fats 
and  oils  represent  one  of  the  lowest-cost  sources  of  energy,  a  substantial 
European  demand  for  edible  ,fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  continue. 

The  large  surplus  stocks  of  flaxsised  and  linseed  oil  accuniulated  in 
Argentina  prior  to  1950  have  diminished  rapidly  and  will  be  virtually  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  1951»  as  a  result  of  relatively  large  exports  to  Europe 
in  1950  ;aJid  1951  •  ■  Argentinats  crop  to  be  harvested  this  fall  will  provide 
only  enough  flaxseed,  and  linseed  oil  to  maintain  exports  in"  1952  at  about 
half  the  l'^51  rate;,  ■  ;■:  Per  -.capita  u's'e  in  Westorh  Europe  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years  but  ,is,gtlli  below  prewar.    European  demand  ds  likely  to 
continue  strong  through  1952,  .but  corsimiption  can' be  sustained  kt  the  1951 
level  only  by  substantial- .imports  of "  flaxseed  and/or  linseed  oil  from  the 
United  States.      Information  available  in  late  October  indicates  that  1951 
world  production  may  fall  to  125- mdllion  bushels,  the  lowest  since  1946. 
Exports  of-,  inedible,  tallow  and  .grease  from  the  Uni.ted  States  also  can  be 
e3q3ected-to  continue  large,,  as  prices  pro>,.ably  will  continue  low  in  relation 
to  those  .for  other  fats  and  oils.  ■  - 

Thus,  the  need  of  foreign  countrie6tifor'  fats  and  oils  from  the  United 
States  will  continue  high..    AvailiaW  lity  of    dollars  wJll  be  the  principal 
factor,  limitir-g  the  expert  demand.    Europeans-  indicated  during  the  past  year 
that  they  were  willing  to  spend, considerable  amounts  of  scarce  dollars  for 
fats  and.. oils.    Foreign  receipts  of  gold  and  dollars  from  U.  S.  imports' and 
U,.  S.  Governinent -foreign,  grants  and  loans  increased  .from  14. 8  billion  d  ollars 
in'fiscal  i949-50  to.  19.1  bjllion  in  1950-51.    In  fiscal  1951-52,  foreign 
countries  are  expected  to  earn  more  dollars  from  this  country's  imports  of 
goods  and  servrices.  .Also  they  .are  expected  to  receive  more  dollars  from 
U,  S.  foreign  grar^ts  and  loans  thari  in  the  preceding  year,  even  though  the  • 
total  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  have  been  reduced  from-  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  in  fiscal  1950-51.    There  were  large  obligated  but 
undisbursed  balances-  of  U.  :S.'  Government  foreign  grants  and  loans  on  hand 
on  Julj'-  1,  1951.    In  addition  to  an  expected  increase  in  foreign  receipts 
of  dollar  exchange  in.  1951-52  compared  to-,  the  previous  yeaj.-^,  foreign  holdings 
of  gold  and  dollars  '  on  July; 'Ij  :19.51  vreue  ;up  3  v4  billion  dollars  (l7  iperceni)  1 
from  the  preceding  .year.  ,•  •  ■.  - 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  exports  vd.ll again  be  large  in 
1951-52.    As  the  major  part  of  the  increase  in  the  v;orld  exportable  surplus 
of  fats  and  oils  in  that  year  will  talce  place  in  the  Uni.ted  State.51,  prices 
may  decline  less  in  European  markets  than  in  this  country. 
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Imports  of  indugtrial  fata 
and  oils  to  continue  large 

Imports'-^of  fats^  oils^  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  into  the 
United  States  in  the  11  months  ended  August  1951  totaled  1,275  million 
pounds,  compared  with  lj099  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  mniiths  a 
year  earlier.    The  principal  items  were  699  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil 
and  the  oil  equivalent  of  copra,  7S  million  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier; 
179  million  pounds  of  castor  oil  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  castor  beans , 
compared  with  I5C  pillion  pounds  a  year  earlier;  68  million  pounds  of  palm 
oil,  compared  with  UU  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year;  and  58  million 
pounds  of  tung  oil,  compared  with  36  million  pounds  a  year  earlier,  Ira- 
ports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  other  than    o.live  oil  were  smalle. 

Philippine  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports,  on  an  oil  equivalent  basis, 
were  50  percent  larger  daring  the  first  6  months  of  1951  than  in  the  compar- 
able period  a  year  earlier-    Shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  by 
8  percent; , while  those  to  Europe  were  over  2^.8  times  as  great  as  in  the 
first  half  of  1950i,    Only  50  percent  of  the  total  shipments  went  to  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  the  first  half  of  1950  the  proportion  was  70  per* 
cente    The  expansion  in  production  is  attributed  to  generally  excellent 
weather  and  to  the  favorable  pricea' off eredr    Barring  any  unusually  serious 
developments  in  weather  and  r^arket  conditions  r  production  and  exports  are 
expected  to  continue  at  a  high  levels,    '^applies  available  to  the  United 
States  probably  will  be  fully  adequate  for  civilian  and  defense  requirements, 
as  \7ell  as  requirements  for  the  siational  stockpile,; 

World  trade  in  tung  oil  since  the  mid-1930 'S  has  been  largely  deter- 
iniped  by  the  political  and  military  situation  in  Chinas    Prior  to  World 
War  II,  exports  from  China  constituted  over  95  percent  of  the  total  world 
supplies,  and  China  still  represents  the  major  source  of  supply,  although 
production  is  increasing  in  other  areas o    In  December  1950  trade  between 
China  and  United  States  was  curtailed  by  embargoes,  and  Uo  So  imports  of 
Chinese  tung  oil  have  virtually  ceased c    In  the  United  States,  production 
of  tung  oil  from  domestic  nuts  has  risen  from  2  million  pourids  in  1937*'41 
to  23  million  pounds  in  calendar  year    1950.    However,  this  represented 
only  21  percent  6£  domestic  utilization  in  that  yearo    Production  also  is 
expanding  in  Argentina,  Paraguay;.  Brazil,  and  Nyazalaiid,  with;  a.  largepper- 
centage  of  the  trees  ^.ill  to  come  into  bearing.    Hence,  world  dependence 
on  exports  from  China  vdll  eventu?»lly  be  reduced  considerablvo  In  the  mean- 
tijne,  supplies  from  domestic  sources  are  believed  to  be  adequate  for  de- 
fense requirements  for  quick-drying  oils  although  not  large  enough  to  supply 
normal  industrial  usage. 

World  production  of  castor  beans  in  1951  iis  e.}tj!6cted  to  he  down 
slightly  from  1950 ^    A  13  percent  reduction  in  Brazilian  production  due 
to  unfavorable  weather  and  a  17  percent  reduction  in  India  may  be  nearly 
offset  by  a  possible  increase  in  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
the  castor  bean  program  initiated  this  year  in  the  United  States  o 
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Brazil  normally  prodtuies  over  a  .third  of  the  world  total;  and  India, 
almost  a  third.    Wcrld  production  probably  will  be  up  in  .1952,  byt 
supplies  would  net  be  available  for  consumption  from  that  crop  until  late 
in  tha  year.    Most  of  the  United  States  su.pply  of  castor  beans  comes  froa 
Brazil  and  India,  •  As  discussed  on  page  15,.  the  prospective  reduction  in 
imports  will  be  at  least  partially  offset- by  the  new  program  for  pro-" 
duction  in  the  United  Stateso    However,  available  supplies  will  be  materi- 
ally short  of  deraando 

.   Under  Public  Law  96,  no  imports  of  butter^  peanuts  and  othei^  fats  and 
oils  (including  oilbearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  and  soap  and  soap 
powder,  btit  excluding  coconuts  and  coconut  products)  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  would  (a)  impair 
or  reduce  the  domestic  production  below  present  production  levels,  or  be- 
low such  higher  levels  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  in  view  of 
domestic  and  international  conditions,  (b)  interfere  with  ©rderly  domes tie 
storing  and  marketing  or  (c)  result  in  any  unnecessary  burden  of  expenditure 
under  any  Goverrjnent  support  programo  .  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  importation  of  the  following  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  are 
prohibited  by  Defense  Food  Order  No,  3»  as  amended:    Flajcseed,  linseed  oil, 
butter,  butter  oil,  peanutS;  and  peanut  oil„ 

Exports  of  tung  and  castor  oils  for  industrial  use  are  controlled 
under  a  quarterly  allocation  systenio    Exports  of  coconut,  palm,  oiticica 
and  medicinal  castor  oils  are  on  an  open-end  quota « 

Domestic  di sappearance  of  fats  _and 
oils  to  continue  high  in  1951-52 

Domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  ending  September 
1951  apparently  totaled  nearly  11  billion  pounds  (including  the  fat  content 
of  butter),  compared  v/ith  10,5  billion  pounds  in  19^9-50  and  9*9  billion 
pounds  in  19^3-49,    On  a  per  person  basis ,. apparent  disappearance  in 
1950-51  v;as  between  70  £,nd  71  pounds  (fat  content).    This  was  1  to  2  pounds 
per  person  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.,  ..  It  probably  was  the  largest 
on  record  except  for  19'^1,  when  substantial  amounts  are  believed  to  have 
"disappeared"  into  unreported  inventories.    Food  uses  ra8.y  have  been  about 

1  pounid  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  nonfood  uses  were  up  by  about 

2  poundso    With  f\irther  increases  in  industrial  activity  and  in  consumer 
income  expected  in  1951-52,  domestic  disappearance  6f  fats  and  oils,  partic- 
ularly in  industrial  products,  probably  will  again:  increase  moderatelyo 

Butter  -  A  further- decline  in  butter  consumption  to  reach  the  lowest 
point  on  record  is  expected  in  1951-52,    Consumption  per  capita  in  1950-51 
was  10,1  pounds,  down  about  k  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    This  downtrend 
reflects  mainly  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  table  spreads  and  increased 
supplies  of  alterriative  products,' particularly  margarine  and  cheese  spreadSe 
Milk  production  has  declined  in  important  butter-producing  areas,  and  in 
other  areas,  milk  has  been  diverted  to  fluid  consumption  and  to  the  manu- 
facture of  whole  milk  products.    Price  supports  for  butter  at  66  cents  per 
pound  for  grade  A  or  better  throughout  the  country  are  in  effect  from 
April  1,  1951s  through  March  31,  1952^    However,  less  than  1  million  pounds 
have  been  purchased  under  the  current  program,.  ' 
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Marffirine  -  Constunption  of  tnargai'ine  has  increased  considera'bly 
following-  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored 
■  margarine  effective  July  1,  1950 »    Consuiiiption  pro'ba'bly  was  at  least 
10  percent  largier  in  195C~51  than  In  the  preceding  year  and  a  further  in- 
crease is  expected  in  1951-52-.    Per  capita  consumption  (fat  content)  was 
5<,3  potinds  in  1950-51e    A  numher  of  factors  tend  to  increase  marga- 

rine consumption.    Among  these  are  the  somewhat  wider  than  normal  rati® 
hetween  retail  prices  of  "butter  and  margarine^  the  recent  repeal  of 
prohihitions  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  margarine  by 
8  states  v;ith  a  total  population  of  ahout  JO  million  people,  and  the  de- 
clining consumption  of  hutter.    Production  of  colored  margarine  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  of  1950,    During  the  first  8  months  of  1951 
colored  margarine' accounted  for  7^  percent  of  total  margarine  production* 
In  19^''9!i  colored  margarine  made  up  only  21  percent  of  the  total. 

Lard  and  shortening  -  Lard  consiunption  in  the  11  months  ending 
August ,  '195^1        103  million  pounds  (6  percent)  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  preceding  year.    Shortening  consumption  was  180  mil- 
lion pounds  (12  percent)  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    The s»? 'changes  mainly 
reflected  the  large  supplies  of  lard  and  the  -ooraewhat  restricted  supplies 
of  edihle  vegstahle  oils,  particularly  of  cottonseed  oil,  v;hich  were 
available  in  that  yeare    (Also  the  decline  in  disappearance  of  shortening 
probably  reflects  a  drawing  upon  of  stocks  acci-jiiulated  in  July-September 
1950   the  quartei*  immediately  preceding  the  1950-51  crop  year.)  Prod\xction 
of  both  lard  and  edible  vegetable  oils  will  increase  in  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  but  the  increase  in  the  oils  will  be  considerably  largerc 
Thus,  consumption  of  shortening  probably  will  increase  to  or  above  the 
19^9-50  level  of  10^7  pounds  per  capita.    The  consumption  of  lard  may  remain 
about  the  same  as  the  12,6  pcuaids  in  195p-5l9    Combined  consumption  of  the 
two  items  may  exceed  the  22,0  pounds  consumed  in  1950-51* 

Other  food  fats  and  oils  -  Domestic  disappearance  of  other  food  fats 
and  oils  —  largely  cottonseed;  corn,  soybean,  peanut;  olive  and  coconut 
oils  xised  as  cooking  and  salad  oils.,  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  and 
in  bakery  goods  and  confectionery — was  about  the,  same  in  1950~51  s-s  the 
record  high  level  in  19^9-50»    '3^he  estimated  di sappee ranee .  in  the  past 
reason  per  person  was  80^  pounds.    These  vises  of  fats  and  oils  have  shown  a 
marked  upward  trend  over  the  past  20  years,  which  is  expected  to  continue 
in  1951-52, 

Invent ory  shifts  af fected  qtiarterly  disapnearance  -  Disappearance  of 
shortening  and  of  "other  edible  oils"  in  the  July-September  and  0ctober~ 
Detjember  quarters  of  1950         unusually  large.    Disappearance  continued 
large  during  the  fir-st  part  of  the  January-Harch  1951  quarter.    The  excess 
above  normal  iS  believed  to  reflect  mainly  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in 
unreported  positions  by  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  final  consumers. 
Apparent  disappearance  dropped  sharply  in  the  April-June  1951  quarter  and 
continued  low  throitgh  at  least  part  of  the  July-September  quarter.    This  is 
assumed  to  reflect  the  using  up  of  stocks  in  unreijorted  positions  accumla- 
, ted  earlier,  ■  Total  d  isappearance  in  the  19^9-50  year  i)robably  is  somewhat 
above  actual  consumption  because  of  the  accumulation  of  inventories  in  the 
last  quarter.    Disappearance  in  1950-51  may  nearly  equal  consumption  or 
possibly  slightly  tmderestimate  it,  because  the  excess  stocks  accumulated 
earlier  have  probably  now  been  used  up.    Thus  actual  consumption  of  food 
fats  and  oils  in  1950-51  may  have  equaled  or  exceeded  consumption  in  the 
preceding  year. 
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Table    10    -  Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats,  and  fats  and  oils  used  in  industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  1950  comparisons  . 


Year  and  Item 

;       Unit  : 

rirt  -TW*r 

•  j"an  •  ■44ar  • 

;  Apr. "Juno 

: July-Sept . : 

Total 

19U3-!*9 

- 

Butter : 

:  : 

300 

•3  All 

1  soA 

Ml  1    ■  Th 

325 

1,285 

Margarine : 

■  222 

100 

1 AA 
100 

209 

As? 
053 

191 

170 

523 

400  > 

305 

14-02 

1,796 

Jf  J- 

1  Us^^ 

X,**70 

UA  1       1  >\ 

286 

^17 

jx  f 

1,202 

Food  (fat  content): 

: 

1 , 69" 

i  ,  OU^ 

o,«*32 

1,613 

1,512 

10.8 

10.1 

10  7 

XV  •  f 

li'?  0 

l»23 

111  9 
HXc 

1,7U 

19'* 

1  A'3 

103 

*  9c^c^ 
255 

AAi 

191 

232 

2U3 

253 

920 

All  industrial  products: 

8Uq 

820 

3,1*92 

Mil  lb 

901 

921 

»^                ^  / 

0*1 

1 

ri  1 
Q*X 

23.1* 

All  products  (fat  content): 

2,1*63 

0.021* 
y  jy^^ 

2  600 

2  "520 

17.5 

IS  6 

16.8 

66.1* 

19l»9.50 

Butter : 

JL,0ii3 

UiO 

3y3 

jjP 

y^y 

JXO 

Margarine:                                 *  ■ 

898 

oy 

177 

977 

lllll 

1  OS 

7^1 
1  JX 

UU8 

ilSO 

I'U  1  lb 

I*8i 

1  (AQ 

Mil    lb  ^ 

281 

^yy 

Uoo 

1.272 

Food  ( fat  content ) : 

• 

l,o2o 

1>739 

1>555 

l»o51 

X  770 
0,773 

J  10,8 

Xi.? 

10  2 

12  1 

XC  vX 

1*4.6 

—  n  /    1.  / 

354 

x,oxx 

:  225 

193 

203 

303 

oAk 

:  2kQ 

292 

291 

293 

1,125 

All  industrial  products: 

1,001* 

QOh 

000 
y^y 

?  720 

•  0.0 

/C  n 

o,u 

f-  n 

0.0 

All  products  (fat  content): 

• 

• 

'  2,531 

0  Ali-J 
2 ,  t>4^ 

c,**C**-  ■ 

9  AsA 

•  J.0.0 

X(  .f 

1 A  9 

1S  7 

XO,  f 

^  0 

1950-51 : 

• 

• 

Butter :     ■  - 

• 

:  'm:! 

<  iiy 

OQO 

jXO 

Margaffne:.    ,  • 

•  • 

J 

-  .  "? 

:  <iuy 

"3 

SI 

PXD 

Shortening 

«•••••*:     nix  •  i-D  • 

970 

•       M4  1       1  >> 

:  j<;y 

900 

Food  ( fat  content ) : 

:      1 , oio 

1>751 

1    SI  0 

1,51^ 

n  A 

11  ii 

XX. 4 

0  ft 

:  495 

bA? 

3*»-0 

!  255 

297 

07A 

,  c70 

•    Mil  lb 

•  ■^27 

jjy 

All  industrial  products: 

i  1,078 

1,UU 

955 

:  7.0 

7.2 

6.2 

All  products  (fat  content): 

i  '2,896 

2,865 

2,U67 

:  18.9 

18.6 

15-9 

Computed  froitt  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Totals  and  per  person 
estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used 
la  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  euid  frying  etc.    2/  Civilian 
and  military.    ^  Excludes  fat  equivalent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  soap,    hj  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  manu- 
factures (rubber,  textiles,  etc.)  is  Included  with  "Other  industrial  products."    Prior  to  19l*9,  most  of  the  fats  and 
oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  in -January  19l*9,  this 
use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  Industrial  products."    ^/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oil- 
cloth, printing  Inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth), 
caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 
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Further  Incrcaso  in  Consiiraption 
of  Drying  Oils  Expo c tod 

The  total  use  01  fats  and  oils  in  diTTvHng-oil  products  was  about  10  percent 
larger  in  1950-3^1  than  in  19h9-50.    Use  in  paints  and  varnishes  in  the  11  months 
ended  August  1951  was  713  raillion  pounds,  compared  with  652  million  a  year 
earlier^  in  linoleurn  and  oilcloth  use  was  125  raillion  pounds,  compared  'with 
118  million  a  year  earlier j  and  in  other  drying-oil  products  it  was  l5l  million, 
compared  with  112  million  a  year  earlier.    These  increases  reflect  the  high 
level  of  industrial  activity.    As  industrial  activity  is  e:-rpectcd  to  rise  farther 
in  1951-52,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  usl,  of  fats  and  oils  in  drying-oil 
products  can  be  expected.     Percentage -wise,  the  increase  may  be  less  than  for 
the  total  economy  as  housing  starts  are  expected  to  bo  lower  in  1952  than  in 
1951  and  precision-built  military  equipment  probably  requires  less  paint  per  unit 
of  physical  output  than  docs  civilian  equipment. 

Use  of  soybean  oil  in  drying-oil  products  both  absolutely  and  in  relation 
to  linseed  oil  was  smaller  than  usual  in  1950-51  because  linseed  oil  prices  x-icr^ 
unusually  low  in  relation  to  soybean  oil  prices.    This  reflected  the  hor,vy  ' 
demand  for  soybean  oil  for  edible  products,  due  to  the  sriiall  cottonseed  crop, 
and  the  very  large  supplies  of  linseed  oil.    Use  of  soybean  oil  is  likely  to 
increase  in  1951-52,  as  price  relationships  wi.ll  be  more  nearly  normal.  Supplies 
of  both  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils  will  be  large,  and  production  of  linseed  oil 
x>rill  be  smaller  than  domestic  disappearance.     (Sec  page  12.)    The  combined  con- 
suiiiption  of  soybean  and  linseed  oil  was  17  percent  larger  than  in  19li9-50,  both 
because  of  the  high  level  of  activity  in  the  drying-oil  industry  and  because 
supplies  of  quick-drying  oils  were  liraited.    Total  use  in  drying-oil  products 
of  linseed  oil  was  up  from  a  year  earlier  by  lh9  million  pounds  (31  percent), 
but  for  soybean  oil  was  down  by  35  million  pounds  (20  percent).    For  tung  oil 
use  was  down  by  36  million  pounds  (35  percent),  dehydrated  castor  oil  by  7  millior 
pounds  (19  percent),  psid  oiticica  oil  by  1  million  pounds  (37  percent).  Supplies 
of  the  quick-drying  oils  will  continue  below  normal  in  195l-'^2,  so-  t}iat  use  of 
soybean  and  linseed  oil  will  continue  large.    Total  supplies  of  drying  oils  arc 
expected  to  be  fully  adequate,  but  Govcmraont  stoclcs  of  linseed  oil  vxill  be 
moderately  reduced. 

Iraports  of  castor  beans  and  oil,  in  terms  of  oil,  in  the  11  months  ended 
August  1951  were  179  million  pounds,  19  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  total  imports,  68  percent  came  from  Brazil,  com- 
prising 88  percent  of  the  1950  Brazilian  crop,  and  25  percent  cam^e  from  India 
Imports  in  1951-52  probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  1951 
crop  in  Brazil  is  reported  13  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  a 
severe  drought  in  important  producing  sections  early  in  the  year.    Most  of  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  May-October  but  considerable  tim«-  is  required  to  move  the 
beans  to  port  areas.    Brazilian  oroduction  probably  will  increase  in  1952.  Import 
during  the  current  marketing  year  vjill  be  supplemented  by  the  production  of 
2O-3O  million  pounds  of  oil  from  domestically-produced  b^ans,    1951  was  the  first 
year  since  the  turn  of  the  century  in  which  castor  beans  were  a  commercially 
important  crop  in  the  United  States,    An  expansion  of  domestic  production  is 
anticipated  in  1952. 

Castor  oil  is  in  demand  for  military  purpos^.s,  mainly  for  use  in  .lubricat- 
ing oils  and  special  nylon  plastics  for  insulating  combat  comraunications  wire. 
In  addition,  dehydrated  castor  oil  is  a,  quick-dr^'/lng  oil  used  in  protective 
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coatings*    Si-^cc  March,  the  Govc.rruient  hrs  restricted  most  uses  of  castor  oil 
to  var^-iiig  pcrci^Jitagcs  of  tin:  ar.iuunt  used  in  .the  last  q-o.artcr  of  1950.  During 
July-Septrribcr  193'1,  use  in  paint,  varnish,  lacquer,  and  other  protective  coat- 
ings was  lii'iited  to  60  percent  of  the:  base  period  lv.vel.    Inventories  of  all 
users  arc  lir.iitcd  to  30-dav    requireriicnts,  and  exports  are  controlled.    Total  ■ 
-osc  of  castor  oil  in  the  11  raonths  ..nded  Aurnist  1951  was  I63  riillion  pounds, 
lU  percent  lar^gcr  than  a  .year  earlier.    Of  the  total,  25  percent  was  used  in 
drying-oil  products  compared  vrLth  31  percent  in  the  preceding  year.  Additions 
to  the  nalionsll  .pftockpile- a^Qi^jontcd  fo.r  pa^'t  of  the  total  apparent  use, 

■  Tung  oil  is  the  major  quick-drji.ng  oil  used  in  protective  coatin'TS  in  this 
country.    Ho^-jcvcr,  imports  of  this  oil  from  China,  the  main  source  of  supply, 
have  been  embargoed  since  last  December,    About  10-20  percent  of  normal  usage  in 
the  Unit'.d  States  is  obtai;icd  frx^m  domestically-produced  tung  nuts  and  another 
20  percent  may  be  available  from  A.rgentina. 

.Imports  of  oiticicr  oil  in  1951-52  may  bo  about  the  same  as  in  1950-51 
as  the '  Brazilian  "crop  of  oiticica  sec;d  in  1951  is  ustimated  to  be  about  the  sanK) 
as  in  1950»    The  quality  of  the  seeds  is  reported  to  be  exceptionally  good-  this 
year.    Host  of  the  oiticica  oil  imported  com^  s  from  Brazil  ?nd  is  used  in  drying- 
oil  products* 

Supplies  of  quick-drying  oils  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  essential 
defense  needs,    KoTvever,  total  domestic  use  in  drying-oil -products  will  be  muoh 
smrller  than  in  rv.cent  years. 

Use  of  Fats  and  Oils  in  Det^  rgents 
to  ShoT.r  Little  Incrc  ase 

Tot?l  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  (excluding  the  fat  equival..nt  of  soap 
used  in  industrial  products)  in  tlie  11  months  ended  August  1951  ^'■'^s  l,l490  million 
pounds,  about  the  saiau  as  a  year  earlier.    Quarterly  use  was  unuoually  large 
in  thu  first  half  of  the  October-Septembur  1950-51  marketing  year,  but  was 
u:iusually  low  in  the  second  haj.f .    These  changes  are  believed  to  reflect  mainly 
changes  in  invv^ntories  01  soap.    Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  synthetic  detergents 
totaled  "65  'million  pounds  in  19U9  rnd  was  at  an  anivjal  rate  of  about  120  j.rillion 
poonds  in  the  first  11  vionths  of  1950  and  at  an  annual  rate  of  l6p  million  po\mds 
during  the  first '5  months  of  .1951'*    These  arc  the  only  official  data  available 
on  the  use  of  'fats  and  oilg  in. synthetic  detergents.    Total  use  in  s^nithetic 
detergents  ■  and  soap  for  civjilian  consumption  in  1950-51  is  est^Lmated  at  11  pounds 
per  person,  the  lowest  on- record*  ,  • 

Total  disappearance  of ?soap  and  synthetic  detergents  per  civilian,  on 
a  product-vn.ight  basis,  is  .estimated  at  30  D^unds  in  1950-51,  vibovit  the  same  as 
in  19li9-50  and  ij  pounds  larger  than  in  1935-39.    The  l^'50-5l  figure  includes 
22  pounds  of  soap  and  8  pounds  of  s;\Tithe tic  "detergents.    Disappearance  of -  total 
soap  and  s^mthctic  detergents  in  1951-51  probably  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
prior  to  I9I4I.    Th.-  growing  import-.nce  of  synthetic  detergents  .  is  not  reflected 
in  the  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap. and  s^/nthetics,    A  substantial  p:o.rt  of 'the 
total  synthetics  are  mr.de  from  p^.troleuTii  derivativ..s  and  coal-tar  products,  and 
those  made  froiii  fats  and  oils  have  a  relatively  low  fat  contc^nt* 
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Trade  soiircos  indicat.c  that  in  1950  £n-athctics  represented  31  percent  of 
total  noii-liquid  sonp  r.ud  determent  saJ.c-.s  to  houscl^^ivcs  and  ^1  percent  of  pack- 
age (non-bar)  soap  and  deter^^ont  sales.    If  raw  naterials  were  available,  it  is 
felt  that  sales  of  synthetics  rai'^'ht  increase  to  75  percent  of  package  sales  with- 
in the  next  year  ^or  two.    However,  teraporary  shortages  of  plants  and  raxi  materials 
will  prevent  such  an  expansion  in  that  tivae.    Demand  for  certain  raw  materials 
use^  in  synthetic  detergents,  particularly  sulphuric  acid  and  perhaps  benzine,  has 
increased  greatly  since  the  step-up'  in  cur  defense  program,  and  su]?plies  available 
for  non-essential  uses  will  be  limited  for  several  years  or  nore,     However,  some 
further  increase  in  production  of  s^mthetics  Ic  posailjle.  oo  that  tho  ubo  cf 
fats  and  oils  in  soap  probably  will  sliow  no  appreciable  increase. 

Frciii  the  end  of  World  ".'lar  II  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilitii^suin  Korea, 
domestic  consumption  of  inedible  tallow  and  ?^*rcases  (the  major  "fats  used  in  soap)' 
did  not  keep  pace  \uth  production.    Apparent  production  in  19l4.7-I|.9  vjas  7ij  percent 
larger  than  the  1937-i;l  average j  v/hile  factory  conswiption  'in  the  same  period 
increased  only  p2  percent.    This  was  true  cv<.n  though  the  proportion  vhlch  in- 
edible tallow  and  grease  represented  of  the  total  saponifiable  material  vised  in 
soap  incrcjascd  from  i|.9  perccait  in  1937-l.il  to  66  percent  in  19li7 -ij9«    This  figure 
increased  to  71  percent  in  the  11  months  ended  August  195l»    The  increasing  pro- 
jDortion  of  tallow  and  grease  used  in  soap  reflects  low  prices  relative  to  those 
for  other  ingredients.    The  greatest"  cuts  relative  to  prewar  came  iij  the  use  of 
coconut  and  Dalm  oil-.    Since  the  war,  nearly  all  of  the  prim  oil  imported  into 
the  United  States  has  been  y^ed  in  the  .production  of  tin  and  ternc  plate  and  in 
the  cold-rolling  of  steel.    Use  of  inedible  tallovj  and  greases  in  products  other 
than  soap  also  has  increased  sharplj^    Tht.sc  uses  in  the  first  11  months  of  the 
October-September  1950-51  marketing  year  totaled  1^50  iiiillion  pounds,  more  than 
double  the  prewar  rate.    Exports  also  have  increased  materially.     In  the  11  months 
end'id  August' 1951  i^<-t  exports  were  U51  million  pounds,  5  percent  larger  than  a 
yvar  earlier,  coripared  with  net  imports,  of  2  million  pounds  in  1937-14.1  and  25  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19l|2-[i.6.    Fx^oduction  of  tallow  and  grease  is  expected  to  continue 
to  expand  in  1951-52  and  both  oxports^  and  use:  in  non-roap  products,  may  be  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.    Prices  probably  will  average  considerably  lov/er  than 
in  the  1950-51  marketing  year. 


Table  1].,-  Inedible  tallow  and  greases:     production,  utilization,  net 
foreir-n  trade,  and  wholesale  price.  United  States,  1937-50 


1  • 

*  -• 

« 

[  Apparent  i" 

ft 

Factory  consumption  \ 

• 

ITet 
imports . 

Stocks, ' 

Price  per 
pound. 

Period 

• 

prime 

:  pro-  ; 

In    .  : 

In  [ 

Total  [ 

(+)  or  ; 

end  of 

\  inedible 

[  duction  ' 

'  1/  ; 

soap  : 

other  ] 

net  ex- 

period 

tallow. 

• 

products] 

jport3(*) 

Chicago 

I  nil, lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mi].,  lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Idl.2.b, 

Mil. lb. 

Cents 

Average  : 

1937 -Ul 

i  1,167 

965 

20k 

1,169 

+  2 

321 

6.3 

19U2-I46     J  l,7lj.8 

1,398 

un 

1,815 

+  25 

233 

9.2 

19I47 

:  2,023 

1,526 
1,1451 

356 

1,'882 

-68 

2I46 

19.2 

19148 

:  1,9)40 

331 

1,782 

-87 

317 

16.0 

19I49 

\  2,132 

l,3h6 

320 

1,666 

-I431 

352 

6^3 

1950 

\  .  2,267 

1,363 

h39 

1,802 

'S3h 

283 

a.  7 

Oct. -Aug* 

19U9-50 

1  1,966 

1,197 

357 

1,55U 

-h30 

337 

6.3 

1950-51 

i  2,173 

1,  201 

I451 

1,652 

'163 

3)4? 

13.8  • 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

1/  ComDuted  frova  factorv  consurantion'    trrde  and  stocks.. 
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Sharp  Increase  in  TJse  of  Fats  and 

Oils  in  i-Iiscellaneous  Industrial  Products 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  other  industrial  products  x-xas  about  20  percent 
larger  in  15~50-5l  than  in  19ii9-pO,    During  the  11  months  ended  August  19^1, 
1,  201  raillion  pounds  were  so  usedt    Monthly  data  are  not  available  to  shov:  the 
breakdown' of  this  total.    However,  of  the  87O  million  pounds  used  in  calendar 
year  19h9,  I1I3  million  pounds  were  used  in  fat  splitting;,  135  million  pounds 
represents  the  fat  equivalent  of  soaps  used  in  industrial  products,  mainly 
textile  and  rubber,  65  million  were  used  in  synthetic  or-janic  detergents, 
I4.3  million  in  textiles,  I4I  million  in  rubber,  33  million  in  tin  and  tcrne 
plate  and  32  million  in  sulphonation.    Smaller  quantities  are  listed  for  a 
[  number  of  other  industries.    Fart  of  the  use  in  pressin':?  and  in   "other  pro- 
cessinj;"  also  is  included* 

Durin;^  the  11  months  ended  August  1951,  the  most  important  fats  and  oils 
used  for  this  purpose  vjere  inedible  tallow  and  grease  (ii50  million  pounds), 
coconut  oil  (lU?  million  pounds),  castor  oil  (119  million  pounds),  fish  and 
fish  liver  oils  (91  million  pounds),  palm  oil  (66  iaillion  pounds),  soybean 
oil  (55  million  pomids),  and  lard  (35  million  pounds) 3 

Use  for  miscellaneous  industrial  purposes  varies  with  the  level  of  indus- 
trial activity  -but  has  followed  a  generally  rising  trend.  A  further  increase 
ic  expected  in  1951-52. 

Tall  Oil  Becoming  Increasin^^ly 
Important 

Production  of  tall  oil  increased  greatly  during  World  War  II  and  at 
present  is  at  a  record  high  level  of  about  I4OO  million  pounds  per  year.'  Domestic 
disappearance  in  the  11  months  ended  August  1951  was  315  million  Dounds,  a 
record  level  and  I4I  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  war  period  tall  oil  was  in  great  deinand  as  a  substitute  for  scarce 
fats  and  rosin  in' soap  making  and  for  the  production  of  synthetic  drying  oils 
for  use  in  paiiits,  varnishes,  and  linoleum.    Since  the  war,  the  latter  group  of 
uses  has  furnished  the  major  reported  use  of  tall  oil.    Exports  have  been  an 
ii-.iportant  outlet.    Use  in  soap  has  declined.    Recently  a  r.iethod  of  completely 
separating  the  resin  and  fatty  acids  has  been  adopted  on  a' comriicrcial  scale 
whereby  the  rosin  acids  are  recovered  in  the  form  of  rosin,  designated  "tall 
oil  rosinc" 

Tall  oil  is  a  mi::ture  of  resin  acids  and  fatty  acids.     It  is  recovered 
by  a  chemical  process  from  the  spent  alkaline  liquor  of  the  sulphate  paper 
process  after  the  wood  has  been  cooked  to  a  pulp.    The  resin  acids  in  tall  oil 
are  practically  identical  with  the  acidic  components  of  rosin.    The  fatty 
acids,  present  as  such  in  the  growing  pine  tree,  are  closely  related  to  the 
components  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  fats,. 
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'Table  12.  -■  fats  and  oils,  including  margarine  and  shortaning:    Production  from  domestic  and  Inserted  materials, 
August  1950  and  1951,  January-August  1950  and  1951,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  n»ath, 

with  comoaratlTe  data 


:                    Production  1/ 

Stocks 

Items  grouped  by  major  use 

:          August            :  January-AuRUSt 

:    July  31, 

:Au.<:u.5t,  33,:  July  31,: August  3i , 
:      1950      :      1951    ;  1951 

;  1950    i  1951    ;    1950     ;  1951 

:  1950 

PRXMARY  FATS  AND  OILS 


Mil. lb 


Mil. lb 


Mil,  lb. 


Mil  .lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb.     Mil. lb. 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/T7  : 

lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  2/  : 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
animal  steetrlne,  and  edible  : 

tallow  :_ 

Total  edible  animal  fats  . . :_ 

Com  oil   : 

Cottonseed  oil   : 

Olive  oil,  edible   : 

Peanut  oil   : 

Sesame  oil  \j 


125.0 
135.7 


I6.U 


23.1 
72.7 

7.5 
1.2 


Soybean  oil   :  157 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils:  261.5 


Soap  fats  and  oils  : 
Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases,: 


Palm  oil  6/   

Fish  oil  

Vhale  and  seal  oils   

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots 
Total  slow-lathering  oils  . 

Babassu  oil  W   

Coconut  oil   

Other  laurlc-acid  oils  U/ 


Total  lauric-acld  oils  .  ...:  CO 


Dryin>^  oils 
Castor  oil,  dehydrated 

Linseed  oil   

Oiticica  oil   

Tung  oil   

Total  drying  oils  . . 


Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

Heat's -foot  oil   

Spem  oil  6/  

Wool  grease   *  

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  . . 

Castor  oil,  No.  1  and  No.  3 
6/10/   

Papeseed  oil   

Other  vegetable  oils   

Total   

Grand  total  11/   

From  domestic  materials   

From  Imported  materials  ...... 


FAT-AND-OIL  PHOPOCTS 


Margarine  lU/ 


Colored  . . 
Uncolorad 
Total  . 


121.1 
158.7 


11.0 


1,0U1».6 
1.273.3 


112.5 


899.9 
1,1*23.0 


l,Oi.A 


277.1  290.8         2.U30.'*  2,L2Z..1 

I61T5 
537. 1» 
1.5 
135.6 
5.0 
1,659.6 


230.1 
135.  c 


8.9 


239.U 
99.8 


18.2 
60.2 

'9.8 
.1 

■igT.9, 


276.2 


159.9 
956.8 
1.6 
97.3 
6.5 
l.g92.9 


2.515.0  2,S00.6 


16. 1» 
215.2 
2.9 
23.3 

177 -8 
U35.8 


9.'> 


104.  U 
91.1 


2. 


20- 


16.0 
11*1.0 
2.8 
12.2 
.5 


31? -6 


18.0 
167.1 
22.2 
38.1 
.5 

212.0 


117.0 
71.9 


196.0 


ll+.O 
127.2 
20.9 
2l».3 
.5 


200.8 

177.5 

l.ltUU.l 

1,530.9 

367.1 

337.4 

31*0.3 

3'*7.3 

u 

17.6 

18.1 

:  32.9 

2^.9 

89.6 

87.6 

1*7.9 

57.5 

39.3 

68.1 

:  8/ 

8/ 

§/ 

§/ 

.4 

... 

— 

... 



... 

2.3 

3.1 

.2 

.3 

•  233.7 

1,533.7 

1,618.5 

3?7.4 

433.8 

20.7 

13.7 

3.S 

2.0 

9.5 

10.2 

U8.U 

1*7.2 

292.lt 

329.3 

1/ 

^, 

93.1* 

91.4 

.1 

,1? 

1*.3 

8.5 

.1 

4.7 

?/    ,  . 

:  U8.5 

317.1* 

^51. 5 

103.8 

101.6 

■  U.6 

.8 

33.2 

17.7 

7.0 

7.4 

8.6 

7.8 

:  57.8 

60.5 

1*55.8 

531*. 7 

595.5 

584.6 

677.9 

664.2 

2.0 

3.0 

9.0 

9.0 

23.2 

20.7 

26.1 

21.2 

:  62.U 

61.3 

50I.5 

560.7 

627.7 

615.? 

721.6 

702.2 

.2 

|/_ 

1.7 

3.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2  . 

1.1 

1/  ■ 

u 

27.3  • 

27.3 

:  1.5 

1.1 

9.1 

8.6 

2.0 

2.1 

.4 

.5 

:  .2 

.3 

1.3 

1.7 

5.6 

5.6- 

9.7 

9.8 

\  5.6 

5.1 

52.1 

1*6.1 

ll 

ll 

40.5 

31.5 

2.7 

2.1 

3.2 

3.6 

10.1 

8.2 

18.5 

21.0 

6.5 

61*. 2 

59.7 

100.8 

91*. 8 

:  890.7 

885,2 

12/7,895.7 

8,055.2 

1^ 

.  i^y 

1,984.9 

1,908.5 

•  830.8 

831.5 

12/7,486.5 

■7,635.0 

:        59.9  ■ 

53.7 

409.2 

420.2 

52.1* 

73.0 

281.2 

• 

505.2 

6.0 

10.6 

8.9 

9.5 

:  31.7 

13.3 

333.0 

157.0 

2.9 

5.9 

3.1 

2.7 

81*.l 

86.3 

611*. 2 

662.2 

8.9 

16.5 

12.0 

12.2 

;  180.3 

126.3 

1,110.8 

909.2 

71.2 

60.5 

114.4 

104.7 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government  In 
reported  positions. 

1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
3/  Federally  Inspected  production.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
4/  Production  coarouted  as  oil  equivalent  of  imported  seeds  or  kernels. 

5/  Total  apparent  production,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Computed  from  factory  consumption,  trade,  and  stocks). 
5/  Beginning  Septejnber  30,  1950  stock  dfeta  are  for  commercial  stocks  only. 

2/  Data  oo  stocks  vere  not  repoi-ted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  July  and  August.  The  exclusion  of  these  figures 
was  done  to  make  It  Impossible  to  calculate  reasonally  accurate  figures  for  stockpiles  of  these  stratlgic  oils. 
8/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
2/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils." 

lO/Productlon  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
ll/Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

12/lncludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  non-federally  Inspected  lard,  527  million  pounds  in  January-August  1950; 
540  minion  pounds  in  January-August  1951. 

12/Stocks  of  the  reported  Items  total  I9  million  pounds  more  in  July  31,  I95I  than  on  July  31,  1950;  127  million  pounds 
more  on  August  31,  1951  than  on  August  31,  1950. 

14/Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue  through  June  1950.  Beginning  July  1950,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Beginning  July  1950  stocks 
held  at  production  plants  only. 
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l&blo  13  .-  Imports  arKi  exports  of  fats,  olle,  oll-bearlng  materials  and  fat-ajid-oll  products  In 
■taraB  of  xjll,.  Augupt  I950  and.1951,  and  .lan'jary -August  I'^iO  and..  Ipfl 


Items 

Imports  for  consumption 

^ortf 

-  1J 

Augus't 

Jftnup.ry-Au  juet 

Au  "jet 

Jan"iar.'-Ai\?i'.st 

1950  : 

,  1951  ■ 

1950 

1  O-ri  - 

19^1 

1550 

Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter   

Lard   

Oleo  oil   

Oleo  stock  

Stearir.e,  anlml,  odlble   

■ftaiow,  ©dltle   

Itetal,  .edible  animal  fats  ... 

Com  oil  

Cottonseed  oil   

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   

Clire  oU,  edible   

PoAnut  oil  

•Peanuts,  ahelled  (U3  percent) 

SeBame  oil   

Seearae  seed  {kj  percent)   

Soybean  oil  ,  

Soybeans  (16. 3  percent)   

'  Teaseed  oil   ;  

Vegetable  oils,  sblpmants  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands   

TV-tal,  edible  vegetable  oils. 
Poap  fats  and  oils 

•  ri.sh  oils  

Greases   

Marine  nwrnwl  oils  

OllTe  oil.  Inedible  and  foots  .. 

Palm  oil   

Hallov,  Inedible   

itital,  slov- lathering  oils  .. 

Babapsu  oil  

B«-baesu  kernels  (63  percent.^  . . . 

Coconut  oil  

Copra  (6?  percent)   

Miir^'j:niru  kernels  (36  percent)  .. 

Pain- kernel  ol)  

Palm  kernels  (L5  percent)   

1\iciE  kernels  (Ji^  percent)   

""rN+ftl  laurlc-ac'l'l  "Mn   

'^rylng  ol ]  g 

''l'«°e»c  (■^'i.'*  percent)   

IlnB'^ed  oil  ;'  

Oltlclca  oil   

Tivr.tr  oil   

"ibtal  

Other  lndup£rl«.l  oils  end  -Pate 
I'eohev-nut  ehell  liqvt'^  (r-lll . . . 

Castor  Ml   ,  

faetnr  >>ee!ns  (^15  percent)   

?leh-llver  olle  

•Tepar  vox  ( taTlrv)   

Neat's-foc.t  oil   ,  

Perepee'^  oil  

Wool  prep.se  ,  

C+h«'r  ve^etflble  oil  p  "tJ  fat"! 

Kar-iifactured  prodvcts  and 
secondary  aaterlale 
(fat  ccctect) 

Margarine  3/   , 

Shortening   ] 

Stearlne,  vegetable  oil  winter  .  • 

Soap   ', 

Foots  and  soap  stock  

Fatty  acids   '  , 

Total   '■ 

Grand  total  k/  


5  / 

2/ 

:-  2/ 

.U 

.  3 

19.2 

-  y 

1*2.7 

52.9 

'.93.7 

.a 

.3 

2.6 

-5 

..1 

i.u 

2.1  . 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.7 

"2/ 

.2 

.5 

.2 

u.l 

2.9 

^/ 

.  .5 

.  U.$ 

5^.P 

522.2 

ii 

.2 

2/ 

.2 

1.0 

2.6 

2T8 

2.2 

105.1 

25.2 

%■ 

-•2/. 

.  .  .2.91 

1.5. 

12.1 

l.U 

53.1  . 

31.2 

2/ 

.h 

.1 

1.2 

6.5 

36.5 

U1.5  ■ 

1.0  . 

21.7 

19.9 

2/ 
1.2 

"ii 


2/ 
.1 

'2/ 


.2 
6.5 

2/ 
1/ 


.1 

5.0 

2/ 


6.5 
3.2 


50.0 
3.1 


202.1* 
82.3 


2/ 


.1 

5 


2^ 
2/ 

".6 
2.3 


81*. 6 


.5 

2.5 
.1 


8^1.3 


-Ll2_ 


201*  .5 


110.5 - 
168.6 


... 

  > 

... 



.U 

.'2 

■  3.7 

•  1.3.3 

,       1.?  ■ 

5'5,b 

,  36.5 

lU.l 

63.2  • 

U55.0 

.  601.2 

.9 

.2 
.2 
.3 

—  .3  ' 
.1 
5.8 

2/ 
8.8  - 
.1 

6.9 

u.u 

2.6 

27. U 

1.0 

'9-.  5 
.2 
Ul.U 

3.8 
52.9 

2.7 

u.u 

7.5 

.3 

U9.-7 

Id.  2 
5.1 

"lI 
.2 

35.7 

?0.8 
38.7 
.1 
.2 

1.6 

296.0 

2U.8 
37.0 
.U 
.1 
.8 
262.  U 

2.1 

•  15.1  ' 

116.5  .  ,  . 

.  ^2.6 

367. 1^  ■ 

2.8 

9.6 
5^.5 

1.1  • 
5.U 

W*.3  : 

4.2 
20.7 

7-3  ,Q 
336.2 

.2 

25.2 
13.7 

82-.2  •  . 
376.1 

■1.2  •  • 

6. a 
2.6 

11.8  • 

£/ . 

21.3 

,2.8 

5.6 
.1 

■•     .3  • 

'.  10.7 
2/ 

-U.9- 

■    0^  ■ 
8.5 

51.7  ■ 

'''^2.1 

510.6  ■  .  ■ 

•1.2 

•3.6  ■ 

•  11.8 

^u:i 

1.2 
12.3 

■  "il  ■ 
1.7 

•7  , 

?/ 
.1 
^.5 
61.0 

12.6 

'  22.5 

.5 
.U 

11.6 
■     ■ 7.9-  • 

UU.l 
•  -  Jt.U 

5.1 

uu,?  . 

■  1U.'2 

'3.7 

.  1''.5 

2.U 

47. 

25-1  - 

.9 

19.3 

5^.6 

62.1 

.9 

6.1 
7.6 
9.2 

?/ 

.5.  • 
.2 

.6 

.    7.7  ■ 
2.6 
•  l.U 

2^ 
2/ 

1.0 

.1 

.1  . 

3.5 
?7.1 
72.1 
16.5 
.1 
1.2 
1  .7 
.  2.8 
.U 

5.5 
67.8  • 
-  51.0 
20.2 
.1 
.7 
5.7 

3.6  • 

.  .6 

-     .P     .  . 

.1- 

.1 
•  3 

•$/..  . 
•  -  •  .2 

•  ■  -  -.l-  ' 
.1 

"P 
■  .1- 
.2 

■  •  yj? 

■-.u 
.u 
•.u 

.6 

I'.l 

■  .6 

-.3 
.2 

1.7  •• 

2,2 

1-7    .r  . 

13.5 

?27.U 

155-2 

.Q 

•? 

^.5 

6.1  • 

9.0 

1.7 
21 -.7 
1.2 

22.9 


r^Tf  r""'"^  '^--^^erce  e^H  J.^vl^H,.n  ot  fhe  .Sited  h-tat^n,  report,  rf  the  _"ure^,..  .-^f  the  /■e.s.  s  >^-..^ 

prcr:.rrhe^:r:,:v:rr-'-'^-"^-  k  "^"^"^^^  ^■'^^-•^•^"^-'^  -nufac.,^..  .roducts^o 

nuabers . 


1,>^20.6 


eps  than 


lar:*l7  to  P.iert<r  Pico  and  the  yir^ln  Islands.    1/  C^wuted  fro^  unrcinded 
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Table  Ik."  Price  received  "by  fanners  and  prices  at  terminal  markets 
for  epecified  oil-bearing  materials  and.  oilmeals,  September  19^9! 
and  1950  and  July-September  1951 


Item 


Unit 


Castor  beans,  Brazilian  ports  . . , . , :Long  ton 
Copra,  Pliillppines,  c.i.f,  ; 

Pacific  Coast  ,  jShort  ton 

Cottonseed,  United  States  : 

average  ,  ;  Short  ton 

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis  Bushel 
Flaxseed,  United  States  average  :  Bushel 
Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish,  ; 

Southeastern  shipping  points*  :  100  lb.. 
Peanuts,  United  States  average-  :  100  lb. 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellcv,  Chicago  ,.:  Bushel 
Soybeans,  No.  2,  yellov,  Illinois  .r 

country  shipping  points  . » ,  :  Bushel 

Soybeans,  United  States  average  . , , ;  Bushel 

t 

Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  3/  : Short  ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent 

protein,  Memphis  ,  c  . .  t  , . 'Short  ton 

Cottonseed  meal,  4l  percent  ■ 

protein,  Chicago  c. .............. iShort  ton 

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein,  : 

Minneapolis  ,  : Short  ton 

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein,  : 

New  York  ^ . . .  c ;  o  :  Short  ton 

Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein,  i 

f.o.b,  Southeastern  mills, ....... tShort  ton 

Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  : 

Chicago  k/   ^  .  iShort  ton 


19^9' 


Sept. 


1950 


Sept. 


1951 


July     ,  Aug. 


Sei 


Dol. 


Dol, 


Dol. 


Dol.  "  Doll 


105.50    180.00  1/225. CO  230.00-226,( 

159.50  222.50   166.25 179.50 181. i 


43.50 
3.9^ 
3.63 

16.75 
10.20 
2.21 

2.20 
2.14 


78.80 

3.55 
3.24 

17.62 
10.90 


2.45 
2.26 


78.00  69.10  66.11 

3.42  3.41  3.83 

3.17  3.11 

17.25  17.38  18, 

10.80  10.80  11.00 


3.02  - 

2.94 

2.86 


2.87 
2.71 


2.66 

2.77 
2.59 


Oilseed  meals  2/ 

51.50  71^20 

57.75  71.90 

68.10  80,30 

62.40  63.90 

75.30  77.85 

70.00  69^95 

83.15  65.85 


70.75   70.60  74.20 

73.70   68.75  68.75 

83.55   79.50  78.40 

66,40  71.60 

79.50  83.50 

66.50  69.40 

77.40  82.80 


61.10 
74.10 

70.45 
80.50 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  tferket  Record  (Minneapolis), 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/  One  quotation  only. 
2/  Bagged  ,carlots. 

3/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged- carlo ts  basis. 
5/  41  percent  before  July  1950. 

*    These  prices  apply  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 
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